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on  time  every  time!” 


There’s  a  Burroughs  Calculator— electric-powered  or 
hand-operated— just  right  for  high-volume 
figuring.  Call  our  nearest  branch  for  a  demonstration, 
or  write  Burroughs  Corporation,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 
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LET’S  GET  THE  FACTS  STRAIGHT 
ABOUT  MODERN  RAYON 


By  itself,  rayon  can  be  silky,  woolly,  cottony 
or  linen-like.  In  blends,  it  contributes  its  unique 
ability  to  take  and  hold  gorgeous  colors,  absorb 
perspiration,  and  cut  and  drape  and  shape  and 
stitch  without  seam  slippage. 

Improper  use  of  rayon  is  swiftly  disappear¬ 
ing.  Remarkable  new  finishes,  applied  properly, 
add  greatly  to  its  superb  washability,  colorfast¬ 
ness,  luster  and  comfort.  The  Avisco  Integrity 
Program  sets  the  standards  for  proper  process¬ 
ing  to  meet  end  use  requirements,  and  makes  it 
worthwhile  for  everyone  in  the  trade  to  observe 
these  standards. 

Many  important  cutters  are  adding  the 
Avisco®  Integrity  Tag  to  apparel  and  home  fur¬ 
nishings  made  from  qualified  fabrics.  Many 
retailers  find  that  this  added  assurance  of  quality 
rayon  sells  more  goods  and  keeps  them  sold. 


Many  of  the  newer  synthetic  fibers  which  rock¬ 
eted  to  fame  in  a  fiurry  of  claims,  a  few  years 
ago,  have  recently  suffered  a  good  deal  of  de¬ 
bunking  in  trade  and  consumer  circles. 

This  is  hurtful  to  all  of  us  in  the  apparel  and 
home  furnishings  fields.  It  throws  a  smoke 
screen  of  doubt  over  the  technical  improvements 
and  consumer  benefits  of  every  fiber— including 
rayon,  the  world’s  oldest,  most  used  and  most 
improved  man-made  fiber. 

1957  Avisco  rayon  is  not  the  rayon  we  all 
knew  in  1945,  in  1950— even  in  1955.  Intensi¬ 
fied  laboratory  research  has  greatly  improved 
it  both  in  structure  and  in  use. 

It  is  stronger  and  vastly  more  versatile. 

It  can  be  kitten-soft  in  sterile  surgical  dress¬ 
ings  or  tiger-tough  in  tires  beneath  a  truck- 
load  of  crushed  rock. 


AMERICAN  VISCOSE  CORPORATION,  350  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  1 


AVISCO 


PrMidcnt:  RICHARD  H.  RICH 

Rich's,  Inc. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 


Chairman,  Exacutiv*  Committea: 

GEORGE  W.  DOWDY 
Balk  Brothars,  Charlotta,  N.  C. 


Though  one  knew  nothing  at  all 
of  the  economic  changes  that  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  United  States  during  the 
past  12  months  it  would  be  possible 
to  deduce  them  accurately  enough 
from  a  summary  of  the  activities  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  during  this  period.  In  fact,  at 
any  time  during  the  year  it  would  have 
been  possible,  with  the  aid  of  such  a 
summary,  to  get  a  pretty  clear  picture 
of  what  kind  of  economic  situation 
merchants  expected  to  find  themselves 
in  in  a  few  months  hence. 

This  responsiveness  to  current  con¬ 
ditions  is  the  result  of  a  basic  Associa¬ 
tion  policy:  we  are  a  merchant-run  or¬ 
ganization,  whose  activities  are  devel¬ 
oped  directly  by  its  members.  Consul¬ 
tation  with  the  members  is  a  prerequi¬ 
site  for  action.  Our  committee  system 
is  a  working  system,  not  only  at  the 
general  Association  level,  but  within 
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the  individual  Divisions  and  Groups. 
Thus  our  program  reflects  current  con¬ 
ditions  with  the  same  immediacy  as  an 
individual  store’s  revision  of  its  buy¬ 
ing  plans. 

To  choose  one  example  of  the  many 
from  our  current  year,  there  is  the 
effort  which  has  been  put  into  develop¬ 
ing  the  new  concept  of  Merchandise 
Management  Accounting.  Acting 
under  the  instructions  of  the  members 
of  the  Controllers’  Congress,  Manager 
Sam  Flanel  went  to  work  to  find  a  posi¬ 
tive,  practical  answer  to  the  growing 
concern  of  retailers  with  escaping 
profits— escaping  sometimes,  it  appiears, 
because  of  too  much  preoccupation 
with  volume  and  assortments.  And, 
as  in  the  store  itself,  this  turning  to 
the  controller  for  help  on  system  came 
originally  from  the  members  of  the 
Merchandising  Division,  who  were  in¬ 
creasingly  troubled  by  what  William 


Burston,  Division  manager,  describes 
as  the  nibbling  away  of  gross  margin. 

This  annual  report,  covering  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  so  large  an  organization  as 
ours,  cannot  be  complete.  It  endeavors 
only  to  highlight  activities  of  spiecial 
timeliness,  those  that  we  feel  will  most 
strongly  influence  retailing  in  the  com¬ 
ing  months.  By  necessity,  it  omits 
much  of  the  day-to-day  research  and 
conference  activities  of  our  Groups 
and  Divisions  and  most  of  the  work  of 
our  administrative  committees  of 
members.  Nor  can  it  piossibly  give  suffi¬ 
cient  credit  to  the  efforts  of  our  indi¬ 
vidual  officers  and  committee  mem¬ 
bers,  whose  generous  devotion  of  time 
and  talent  to  this  work  is  surely  unique 
among  trade  associations. 

Richard  H.  Rich,  president  of 
Rich’s,  and  our  president  during  1957, 
has  traveled,  spoken  and  written  in  be¬ 
half  of  retailing  all  year  long.  .Arid 
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his  work  has  been  the  more  demand¬ 
ing  because  for  a  part  of  this  year  the 
p>osition  of  chairman  of  our  Executive 
Committee  was  vacant.  Joseph  W. 
Dye,  who  was  elected  to  that  post  in 
January,  had  to  leave  it  when  he  re¬ 
signed  from  Wolf  &  Dessauer  in  the 
spring  to  enter  a  non-retail  field.  He 
was  replaced  in  October  by  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  George  W.  Dowdy,  executive 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
Belk  Brothers  Company. 


Membership  Growth.  With  a  net  gain 
of  70  stores  this  year,  the  NRDGA  now 
represents  8,200  stores.  Our  Member¬ 
ship  Committee  chairman  has  been 
Egil  E.  Krogh,  president  of  Sibley, 
Lindsay  8c  Curr.  Under  his  direction 
the  Membership  Division,  of  which 
Dorothy  A.  Butler  is  the  director,  has 
carried  on  a  continuous  promotion 
campaign.  The  work  our  members 
themselves  do  to  increase  NRDGA 
representation  in  their  own  communi¬ 


ties  is  always  most  effective. 

The  growth  of  our  International  Di¬ 
vision  continues;  we  now  have  nearly 
300  member  stores  in  countries  and 
territories  outside  of  the  United  States. 
About  a  third  of  our  new  memberships 
this  year  have  been  in  the  Internation¬ 
al  Division.  The  Committee  Advisory 
to  the  International  Division  is  headed 
by  Benjamin  H.  Namm,  who  has  just 
recently  transmitted  to  the  merchants 
of  Canada  our  invitation  to  be  the 
honor  guests  of  the  Association  at  the 
annual  convention  next  month. 


Finances.  The  NRDGA’s  financial  op¬ 
erations  for  the  year  to  date  have  been 
substantially  better  than  budgeted. 
This  is  in  spite  of  such  enlargements 
of  our  services  as  the  Retail  Research 
Institute;  the  new  setup  of  the  Smaller 
Stores  Division  and  Traffic  Group;  the 
provision  of  a  staff  organization  for 
the  Committee  on  Careers  in  Retail¬ 
ing;  a  larger  appropriation  for  the 


annual  Harvard  Study  of  Operating 
Results,  and  a  general  rise  in  the  cost 
of  almost  all  of  the  services  we  buy. 

Our  satisfactory  financial  condition 
may  be  credited  to  the  new  dues  sched¬ 
ule  that  became  effective  last  year  and 
to  the  management  skill  of  our  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee,  whose  chairman  fw 
many  years  has  been  David  E.  Moeser, 
president  of  Conrad  8c  Company. 

The  additional  membership  dua 
revenue,  it  should  be  noted,  is  to  be 
specifically  earmarked  for  two  pur¬ 
poses:  increased  services  and  a  fund  fw 
emergency  needs.  A  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  has  been  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  studying  the 
need  for  new  services,  examining  all 
proposals  for  new  expenditures  and 
making  their  own  recommendations. 
Our  objective  is  to  protect  the  in¬ 
creased  income  carefully,  using  it  only 
for  essential  service  improvements  and 
gradually  building  up  a  reserve  which 
will  make  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  ap 
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ily  to  the  membership  for  emergency 
as  we  have  sometimes  had  to  do 
I'nnusual  situations  in  the  past. 

New  Name.  Our  Smaller  Stores  Di- 
ision’s  Board  of  Advisors  early  this 
strongly  recommended  to  the 
d  of  Directors  that  the  name  of 
he  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso- 
iation  be  modernized.  The  proposal 
^ad  been  made  before,  but  a  46-year- 
old  tradition  is  not  lightly  changed. 
Yet  we  all  realize  that  the  name  of  the 
Association  is  outmoded,  and  this  time 
the  Board  of  Directors  recommended 
that  our  Association  adopt  a  name 
desaibing  its  membership  better. 

Last  summer  a  referendum  was  con- 

I  [ducted.  Out  of  1,005  replies,  866  were 
En  favor  of  re-naming  our  organization 
■the  National  Retail  Merchants  Asso- 
jciation.  The  next  step  will  be  to  sub- 
Imit  the  new  name  for  the  approval  of 
[the  membership  at  the  annual  corpo- 
Irate  business  meeting  to  be  held  dur¬ 
ing  the  convention  next  month. 

And  so  it  seems  most  probable  that 
this  is  the  last  annual  report  which 
will  be  made  in  the  name  of  “The 
NRDGA.”  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
[some  regret  at  the  passing  of  those 
familiar  initials,  but  no  doubt  “The 
NRMA”  will  soon  come  smoothly  to 
the  tongue,  and  it  should  put  an  end 
to  any  confusion  between  our  mem- 
[bership  and  “dry  goods  stores.” 
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Group  insurance.  A  valuable  service 
we  have  been  able  to  introduce  to  our 
members  this  year  is  the  group  insur¬ 
ance  plan,  administered  by  a  board 
lanforlof  trustees  headed  by  Harris  Cohen, 
iloeser,|controller  of  Martin’s,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
About  $4  million  of  life  insurance  has 
been  written  under  the  plan  this  year, 
i  to  belThe  figure  is  substantial,  but  we  would 


like  to  see  many  more  stores  avail 
themselves  of  this  service.  It  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  one,  under  this  arrangement  it  is 
extremely  economical,  and  in  the  case 
of  many  small  stores  it  is  available 
from  no  other  source.  The  starting  rate 
in  the  first  year  has  been  low;  with  a 
growing  membership  in  the  plan  and 
with  reasonably  good  loss  experience, 
a  net  rate  can  be  developed  which  may 
[well  be  as  low  as  any  available,  even  to 
larger  stores.  We  recommend  the  plan 
unreservedly  to  all  members. 


Smaller  Stores  Division.  For  many 
years  the  manager  of  the  Smaller  Stores 
Division  was  Leonard  F.  Mongeon, 
who  is  also  in  charge  of  our  Traffic 
Group.  The  double  job  was  well  done: 
Mr.  Mongeon’s  work  and  reputation 
in  the  fields  of  transportation,  receiv¬ 
ing  and  marking  are  nationally  re¬ 
spected,  and  the  Smaller  Stores  Divi¬ 
sion’s  conventions,  consultation  serv¬ 
ice  and  publications  have  been  a  spe¬ 
cial  and  unique  contribution  to  re¬ 
tailing. 

But  the  two  responsibilities  have 
been  heavy.  Due  largely  to  Mr.  Mon¬ 
geon’s  own  efforts,  the  Smaller  Stores 
Division  has  grown  to  the  point  where 
stores  under  $2  million  in  volume  ac¬ 
count  for  three-quarters  of  our  mem¬ 
bership.  At  the  same  time,  the  retail 
transportation  job  has  become  increas¬ 
ingly  crucial  and  complicated. 

This  year,  therefore,  Seymour  Hel- 
fant  joined  the  Association  to  take 
over  the  management  of  the  Smaller 
Stores  Division  and  each  group  now 
has  its  own  full-time  staff.  Mr.  Helfant 
is  an  exp>erienced  merchant,  a  small 
store  owner  himself,  and  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  special  problems  of 
this  area  of  retailing.  He  is  particular¬ 
ly  well  fitted  to  handle  the  services  of 
the  Smaller  Stores  Division,  which 
supplements  the  work  of  our  more 
specialized  Divisions  and  Groups. 
(Every  store  owner,  whatever  the  size 
of  his  business,  has  representation  in 
every  division  of  the  Association.)  Mr. 
Helfant  is  now  devoting  considerable 
time  and  study  to  the  question  of  Small 
Business  Administration  loans. 

This  is  an  appropriate  place  to  note 
that  the  NRDGA  was  well  represent¬ 
ed,  by  both  members  and  staff,  at  the 
President’s  Conference  on  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  held  in  September.  While  we  feel 
obliged  to  agree  with  the  general  opin¬ 
ion  that  it  fell  far  short  of  its  an¬ 
nounced  objectives,  it  accomplished  at 
least  one  important  thing:  business¬ 
men  learned  how  much  their  trade 
associations  have  to  offer  them. 

One  of  the  recommendations  that 
came  out  of  the  Conference  was  that 
similar  meetings  should  be  held  re¬ 
gionally.  It  would  certainly  be  well 
to  have  them,  but  it  is  equally  certain 
that  they  would  be  most  effective  if 
staged  by  local  and  state  trade  groups. 


Inter-Association  Work.  The  relations 
of  NRDGA  with  other  trade  asso¬ 
ciations  have  continued  to  be  coopera¬ 
tive  and  productive.  With  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Retail  Federation  we  have  worked 
to  present  a  united  retail  front  on 
legislative  matters  such  as  wage-hour 
coverage  and  taxation.  In  the  U.  S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  we  have  repre¬ 
sented  the  retail  viewpoint  in  develojv 
ing  policy  recommendations.  It  is  a 
source  of  pride  to  us  all  that  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chamber  this  year  is  Philip 
M.  Talbott,  senior  vice  president  of 
Woodward  &  Lothrop  and  immediate 
past  president  of  the  NRDGA.  In  the 
Conference  of  National  Organizations, 
which  meets  four  times  a  year  to  study 
economic  trends,  we  have  five  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Our  closest  ties  are  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Retail  Association  Executive's, 
made  up  of  state  and  local  associations. 
Our  annual  conventions  are  always 
held  together  in  New  York  in  January. 
To  further  the  local  work  of  these  asso¬ 
ciation  managers,  we  supply  them  with 
our  publications  and  make  our  facili¬ 
ties  as  freely  available  to  them  as  if 
they  were  member  stores.  On  our  part, 
we  have  found  their  cooperation  in¬ 
valuable,  particularly  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  regional  meetings,  and  in  the 
work  of  our  Downtown  Development 
Committee  and  our  Committee  on 
Careers  in  Retailing. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion,  our  Sales  Promotion  Division  has 
produced  a  basic  course  in  advertising 
production  on  film.  This  first  job  of 
its  kind  was  done  by  a  committee  of 
retail  advertising  authorities,  headed 
by  Edward  F.  Engle,  manager  of  the 
Division,  and  Charles  Edwards,  dean 
of  the  School  of  Retailing,  New  York 
University.  Local  newspaf>ers  are  han¬ 
dling  arrangements  for  showing  the 
film  to  retailers  all  over  the  country. 

New  Credit  Statistics.  In  a  year  that 
has  seen  much  development  of  credit 
techniques,  the  Credit  Management 
Division  has  added  another  contribu¬ 
tion  to  their  improvement.  This  is  a 
new  yardstick  for  the  evaluation  of  col¬ 
lection  efficiency  by  account  delin¬ 
quencies,  one  which  we  believe  will 
give  tighter  control  and  a  truer  picture 
of  the  delinquency  situation. 

In  this  rapidly  changing  field  of 
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credit  administration,  the  Credit  Man¬ 
agement  Division  has  been  very  active 
this  year  in  helping  stores  develop  new 
plans  and  techniques.  A.  L.  Trotta, 
manager  of  the  Division,  was  the  first 
credit  authority  to  introduce  the  idea 
of  the  all-purjxjse  account,  back  in 
1955. 

Conferences  and  Seminars.  This  year, 
the  NRDGA  has  continued  to  de¬ 
velop  its  conference  techniques.  We 
find  that  intensive  study  seminars,  of 
the  kind  introduced  a  few  years  ago 
by  the  Controllers’  Congress,  are  par¬ 
ticularly  valued  by  members.  The 
controllers  have  held  two  this  year,  one 
on  Unit  Control  and  one  on  Merchan¬ 
dise  Management  Accounting;  the  Re¬ 
tail  Research  Institute  has  held  two  on 
Automatic  Data  Processing;  and  the 
Store  Management  and  Personnel 
Groups  held  one  on  Retail  Labor  Re¬ 
lations.  All  of  these  divisions  rejx>rt 
such  good  results  that  they  plan  to 
offer  more  seminars  in  the  coming 
year. 

The  Merchandising  Division  intro¬ 
duced  a  more  informal  kind  of  semi¬ 
nar  with  its  one-day  conference  on 
Markdowns,  held  at  NRDGA  head¬ 
quarters  in  September,  and  followed 
up  with  a  handbook  on  Markdowns 
based  on  the  day’s  discussion.  This 
technique  will  be  applied  to  other 
single  merchandising  subjects  in  the 
coming  year. 

Our  October  board  meeting,  held  in 
San  Francisco  this  year,  was  combined 
with  a  one-day  retail  clinic  for  mer¬ 
chants  in  that  area.  Once  again  we 
have  been  asked  to  hold  more  regional 
meetings  of  this  kind,  and  we  hope 
that  time  and  finances  will  permit  us 
to  do  so. 

Attendance  at  the  annual  Associa¬ 
tion  convention  in  January  and  at  the 
annual  conventions  of  the  Groups 
which  are  held  throughout  the  spring 
and  summer  increases  each  year.  At 
these  meetings  too,  new  techniques  are 
constantly  being  developed.  The  Store 
Management  and  Personnel  Groups 
have  had  particular  success  with  con¬ 
ferences  that  use  the  case  study  meth¬ 
od,  thoroughly  worked  up  in  advance 
of  the  meeting.  All  of  the  groups  are 
constantly  using  more  visual  presen¬ 
tations  and  developing  more  audience 


participation  by  means  of  panel  pre¬ 
sentations  and  round-table  conference. 

At  both  the  NRDGA  and  divisional 
meetings,  exhibits  by  manufacturers 
and  suppliers  bring  members  the  lat¬ 
est  news  of  equipment,  supplies  and 
systems.  The  success  with  which  they 
are  arranged  is  due  to  the  year-round 
efforts  of  our  business  manager,  Morris 
H.  Landau. 

Publications.  The  Association  is  an 
important  publisher  in  the  retail  field. 
Each  year  we  bring  out  a  list  of  valu¬ 
able  books  and  reports  which  members 
receive  at  a  discount.  Their  prepara¬ 
tion  is  one  of  the  major  jobs  of  all  of 
our  Group  and  Division  managers. 
This  year,  to  mention  only  a  few  of 
the  larger  books,  we  have  published 
the  completely  revised  Buyer’s  Manu¬ 
al;  the  Sales  Promotion  Encyclopedia; 
the  Wrapping  Supply  Manual;  the 
Retail  Excise  Tax  Manual;  Internal 
Auditing  in  Retail  Stores;  and  reports 
on  expense  reduction,  training  and 
most  other  retail  specialties.  These  are 
in  addition  to  our  important  annual 
publications:  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  Departmental  Merchandising 
and  Operating  Results,  the  Credit 
Management  Year  Book  and  the  Sales 
Promotion  Calendar  and  Planning 
Guide.  The  annual  Harvard  Report 
on  Department  Store  Operating  Re¬ 
sults  is  financed  by  the  Association. 
The  Information  Letter  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  is  a  quarterly  report 
on  retail  operating  results.  We  also 
publish,  besides  our  magazine.  Stores, 
and  our  bi-weekly  Special  Bulletin, 
seven  specialized  periodicals:  Retail 
Control,  Credit  Currents,  Traffic 
Topics,  Promotion  Exchange,  Smaller 
Stores  Exchange,  the  Store  Manager’s 
News  Bulletin  and  the  Personnel 
Service. 

Group  Chairmen.  Because  the  balance 
of  this  report  must  be  devoted  to  the 
work  of  our  Board  committees  rather 
than  that,  directly,  of  our  Divisions 
and  Groups,  we  put  on  record  here  the 
Association’s  thanks  to  the  chairmen 
and  officers  of  the  Divisions  and 
Groups.  Aside  from  initiating  and 
supervising  the  hundreds  of  projects 
that  are  going  on  at  all  times,  they 
have  all  contributed  their  specialized 


knowledge  to  the  formulation  of  geil 


eral  Association  policy.  The  men  wlJWa 


now  hold  these  chairmanships  are: 

Controllers’  Congress:  Walden 
Hobbs,  vice  president  and  assisui 
treasurer.  Consolidated  Dry  Gooj 
Co.;  Merchandising  Division:  Davii 
Bluthenthal,  vice  president.  The  Cq 
Blass  Co.;  Store  Management:  Norri 
B.  Brisco,  general  operative  manage, 
Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc.;  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion:  Julian  N.  Trivers,  vice  president, 
Davison-Paxon  Co.;  Credit  Man^ 
ment:  Raymond  H.  Bulte,  credit  sals 
manager,  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller;  Person- 
nel:  Melville  A.  Smiley,  jiersonnel  di¬ 
rector,  LaSalle  &  Koch  Co.;  Smalfcr 
Stores:  Clark  E.  Simon,  president, 
Cole’s  Department  Store;  Traffic;  Rob] 
ert  E.  Smith,  assistant  operating  supo 
intendent,  John  Wanamaker  Philadel 
phia;  Retail  Research  Institute,  Isij 
dore  Pizitz,  president,  Pizitz. 


Employee  Relations 

The  move  to  bring  our  trade  undei| 
the  wage  and  hour  regulations 
the  Federal  Labor  Standards  Act 
stronger  than  ever.  We  believe  th«j 
main  reasons  why  no  bill  was  reportetj 
out  of  committee  this  year  were  thest: 
(1)  the  advocates  of  coverage  were  dij 
vided  in  their  proposals  and  (2)  the 
revelations  of  the  McClellan  Commit¬ 
tee  hearings  turned  Congressional  at 
tention  to  broader  labor  issues. 
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FLSA  and  Small  Stores.  New  Congres 
sional  hearings  on  FLSA  in  retailing 
have  already  begun  in  preparation  foi 
the  next  session.  We  are  convinced 
that  the  pressures  exerted  upon  Con 
gress  will  lead  to  some  action,  if 
appears  that  a  politically  safe  comproj 
mise  has  been  found:  i.e.,  that  labor’ll 
demands  can  be  met  without  alienat¬ 
ing  the  small  store  owners  who  are 
numerous  in  every  constituency. 

The  bills  that  were  considered  bi| 
the  House  and  Senate  committees  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  session  were  all  attempt! 
to  secure  the  coverage  demanded  bi 
organized  labor  without  incurring  too 
serious  op|x>sition  from  the  owners  o( 
small  retail  businesses.  All,  in  one  way 
or  another,  established  volume  as 
criterion  for  coverage.  But  the  exemp-B 
tion  which  is  ^tensibly  preserved 
small  retailers  in  these  bills  wouMB  *'1 
prove,  in  practice,  to  be  a  delusion 

Frederic  W.  Deisroth,  president 
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p.  Deisroth’s  Sons,  Hazleton,  Pa.,  and 
Wade  G.  McCargo,  president  of  Mc- 
Cargo-Baldwin  Co.,  Richmond,  ap¬ 
peared  before  House  and  Senate  Com¬ 
mittees  as  representatives  of  NRDGA 
and  the  Employee  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee.  They  opposed  coverage  on  the 
basis  of  retailing’s  local  character, 
which  was  the  reason  why  Congress 
specifically  exempted  retailers  in  the 
first  place.  They  also  emphasized  that 
far  more  than  minimum  wages  and 
overtime  premiums  are  involved;  there 
are  many  other  phases  of  FLSA  cover¬ 
age  which  would  be  more  burdensome 
for  retailing  than  for  other  forms  of 
business. 

George  Plant’s  article,  “What  the 
Retail  Exemption  Means  to  You,’’ 
which  appeared  in  the  March  issue  of 
Stores,  examined  all  of  these  issues  in 
detail.  It  also  showed  that  smaller 
stores  can  not  escape  the  indirect  effect 
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DAVID  BIUTHENTHAL 
Gui  Blais  Co. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Merchandising  Division 


WALDEN  P.  HOBBS 

Consolidated  Dry  Goods 
Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Controllers'  Congress 


NORRIS  B.  BRISCO 
Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Milwaukee,  Wise. 
Store  Management 


JULIAN  N.  TRIVERS 
Davison-Paxon  Co. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Sates  Promotion  Division 


RAYMOND  H.  BULTE 
Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Credit  Management  Div. 


Union  Logislatioa.  Under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Robert  J.  Doolan,  who  was 
until  recently  director  of  ptersonnel  at 
Allied  Stores  Corporation,  the  Em¬ 
ployee  Relations  Committee  has  for 
many  years  closely  studied  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  its 
administration  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  High 


MELVILLE  A.  SMILEY 
LaSalle  &  Koch  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Personnel  Group 


ROBERT  H.  SMITH 
John  Wanomaker  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Traffic  Group 


funds.  The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  broad  authority  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  jurisdiction  it  will  take  over 
employees.  The  formula  it  has  been 
using  for  retailers,  based  roughly  on 
volume,  deprives  many  stores  of  Taft- 
Hartley  protection  and  throws  them 
back  to  state  courts  for  relief  in  cases 
of  coercion  by  unions. 

In  a  number  of  cases  where  state 
courts  have  ruled  in  favor  of  the  em- 


speech  by  management  as  well  as 
unions  where  no  threats  or  promises 
to  employees  are  involved;  and  (6)  the 
continued  right  of  states  to  pass  “right 
to  work”  laws. 

In  the  Committee’s  opinion,  the 
two  most  serious  labor  union  issues 
facing  the  Congress  in  the  coming  year 
are  the  questions  of  federal  versus  state 
jurisdiction,  and  the  repiorting  and 
auditing  of  negotiated  union  welfare 


among  this 
Committee’s  legislative  objectives  are: 
(I)  the  right  of  employees  to  a  secret 
ballot  to  determine  who  shall  repre¬ 
sent  them;  (2)  the  prohibition  of  co¬ 
ercion  on  management  to  commit  il¬ 
legal  acts;  (3)  the  restriction  of  secon¬ 
dary  boycotts  against  innocent  third 
parties;  (4)  the  prohibition  of  organi¬ 
zational  picketing; 


(5)  freedom  of 


L 
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ployer,  decisions  have  been  challenged 
by  unions  and  carried  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  Last  March  the  Court  ruled 
that  by  its  own  legislation  Congress  has 
preempted  the  field  of  labor  relations 
to  the  Federal  government  and  the 
NLRB,  even  in  instances  where  the 
Board  refused  to  take  jurisdiction.  As 
things  stand  now,  in  this  no  man’s  land 
of  labor  legislation,  the  small  employer 
can  look  neither  to  the  state  courts  nor 
to  the  NLRB.  The  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cision  has  put  squarely  before  the  Con¬ 
gress  the  fact  that  if  its  intention  in  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  was  not  to  close  states 
out  of  the  labor  relations  field  it  must 
legislate  on  the  matter. 

On  the  question  of  public  account¬ 
ing  for  negotiated  union  welfare 
funds,  the  NRDGA  has  so  far  taken  no 
official  position.  It  is  now  under  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee,  which  will  report  its  recommen¬ 
dations  to  the  board  next  month. 

After  seven  years  as  chairman  of  the 
Employee  Relations  Committee,  Rob¬ 
ert  Doolan  has  resigned,  having  left 
Allied  to  join  the  law  firms  of  Fellner 
and  Rovins,  New  York,  and  Shroyer 
and  Denbo,  Washington,  D.  C.  His 
work  in  the  employee  relations  field 
has  been  invaluable  to  the  whole  re¬ 
tail  trade,  which  joins  in  wishing  him 
well  in  his  new  connections.  His  suc¬ 
cessor,  appointed  recently,  is  Fred  C. 
Fischer,  senior  vice  president  for  per¬ 
sonnel  and  labor  relations  of  Macy’s 
New  York. 

Government  Affairs 

The  wage-hour  issue  was  but  one  of 
many  government  matters  which 
engaged  the  attention  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  Affairs  Committee  and  other 
committees,  our  Washington  office  and 
the  staffs  of  the  various  Groups  and 
Divisions.  Legislative  contacts  and 
conferences  with  administrative  agen¬ 
cies  in  Washington  occupy  much  of  the 
time  of  our  staff  and  of  our  Committee 
chairmen. 

Post  Exchanges.  The  Army  and  Air 
Force  Exchange  Services  made  a  strong 
bid  this  year  for  expansion  of  the  list 
of  merchandise  which  may  be  carried 
by  military  stores.  The  NRDGA  ini¬ 
tially  agreed  to  the  addition  of  some 
of  the  requested  items,  but  withheld 


its  agreement  to  others  which  went  far 
beyond  the  definition  of  a  reasonable 
stock  for  the  convenience  of  the  armed 
forces.  When  the  military  authorities 
were  unwilling  to  compromise,  the 
Association  withdrew  from  confer¬ 
ences,  and  we  are  now  pressing  for  a 
full  investigation  and  re-appraisal  of 
military  store  op>erations.  Meanwhile, 
however,  the  rep)ort  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  has  approved  nearly  all  of  the 
additional  items  requested  by  the  px>st 
exchanges. 

As  retailers  all  over  the  country 
know  to  their  cost,  these  stores  have 
grown  to  the  pwint  where  they  are  un¬ 
questionably  a  form  of  serious  govern¬ 
ment  comp)etition  with  private  busi¬ 
ness. 

William  Burston,  manager  of  the 
NRDGA  Merchandising  Division,  told 
a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee; 

“The  PX  has  been  converted  into  a 
fringe  benefit,  and  it  is  to  make  this 
fringe  benefit  more  attractive  that  the 
military  seeks  to  enlarge  the  number  of 
items  to  be  carried  and  to  experiment 
with  customer  services. 

“We’re  sympathetic  with  the  pur¬ 
pose.  .  .  .  But  to  accomplish  it  the 
military  is  putting  the  entire  burden 
up>on  one  segment  of  the  economy— 
the  American  retailer. . . .  The  purp>ose 
can  be  accomplished  in  several  other 
ways.  Chief  among  them  are  the 
Cordiner  Committee’s  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  higher  pay.  We  think  also 
that  the  Government  should  assume 
the  obligation— very  properly  its  own— 
to  provide  the  necessary  welfare  and 
recreational  funds  from  general  taxes.’’ 

The  Association  urges  members  to 
ask  their  Congressmen  for  a  complete 
investigation  of  the  military  store  situ¬ 
ation  next  year.  Such  an  approach  can 
be  made  through  the  Appropriations 
Committee  or  the  Committee  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  Op)erations. 

Textile  Labeling  Act.  For  three  years 
the  Association  has  been  supporting 
legislation  aimed  at  bringing  labeling 
requirements  for  all  textiles  under  a 
single  bill.  This  year  the  House  passed 
the  Smith  Bill,  which  accomplishes 
this  purpose  except  that  it  leaves  wool 
products  under  the  separate  control  of 
the  Wool  Products  Labeling  Law.  We 


must  apparently  accept  the  fact  that 
the  pressures  against  including  wool  a 
an  omnibus  regulation  are  too  strtMi^ 
to  be  resisted  for  the  time  being. 

Our  immediate  concern,  therefo^ 
is  to  get  several  objectionable  feature 
removed  from  the  Smith  Bill.  Dr.  Jule 
Labarthe  of  the  Mellon  Institute  of  In- 
dustrial  Research,  University  of  Pita 
burgh,  who  is  chairman  of  NRDGA’i 
Technical  Committee,  summariaj 
these  unsatisfactory  features  as  followi; 

(1)  The  bill  is  ambiguous  in  the  sec¬ 
tions  which  fix  responsibility  for  label¬ 
ing  and  advertising,  although  it  state 
that  the  responsibility  rests  with  the 
manufacturer.  In  the  case  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  regulations,  the  language  of 
the  bill  might  be  read  to  indicate  that 
the  retailer  would  be  breaking  the  law 
if  he  sold  a  product  which  had  been 
deceptively  advertised  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer. 

(2)  The  bill  permits  the  supplier  to 
use  a  single  label  on  a  package  contain¬ 
ing  multiple  units.  However,  if  the 
retailer  opens  the  package  and  selh 
the  units  individually,  he  is  required 
to  label  each  item. 

(3)  The  bill  requires  that  the  item 
must  be  labeled  to  show  country  of 
origin  if  it  is  an  import.  This  is  not 
a  relevant  provision  in  legislation  con¬ 
cerning  fiber  identification  and  we  be 
lieve  the  intention  is  to  put  Japanest 
products  at  a  competitive  disadvan 
tage. 

(4)  A  section  concerning  advertisiq 
says  that  if  any  disclosure  or  implio 
tion  of  fiber  content  is  made  in  adver 
tising,  then  it  must  be  identical  wid 
that  shown  on  the  label.  This  is  im 
practical,  considering  the  limitation 
of  some  kinds  of  advertising  space. 

We  believe  that  if  the  Smith  Bill  ii 
its  present  form  were  adopted  by  th 
Senate  it  would  impose  intoleraM 
conditions  on  retailers.  We  shall  there 
fore  press  for  the  elimination  of  it 
objectionable  features.  If  they  can  h 
corrected,  then  retailers  will  have  ii 
the  future  the  advantage  of  being  re 
quired  to  consult  only  two  statutes  a 
fiber  identification  labeling,  instead  d 
the  16  laws  and  F.T.C.  regulation 
which  deal  with  this  subject. 

Washington  Office.  NRDGA  membei 
receive  regular  reports,  in  Stores  an 
in  the  Washington  News  Letter,  iroJ 
John  Hazen,  the  Association’s  vio 
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president  for  government  affairs.  Large 
projects  and  small  flow  through  our 
Washington  office,  and  it  is  sympto¬ 
matic  of  the  trend  in  all  our  affairs  that 
even  in  what  is  technically  p>eacetime 
these  contacts  with  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  are  perpetually  on  the  increase. 
The  matters  which  require  our  consul¬ 
tation  with  legislators  and  administra¬ 
tors  number  in  the  hundreds,  and  the 
role  of  our  Government  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Washington  staff  grows 
inaeasingly  important.  The  chairman 
of  the  Government  Affairs  Committee 
in  1957  has  been  George  W.  Dowdy, 
executive  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  Belk  Brothers,  and  newly 
elected  chairman  of  the  NRDGA  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee. 

Foreign  Trade.  The  stimulation  of 
trade  between  the  countries  of  the  free 
world  is  a  basic  objective  in  NRDGA’s 
policy  on  economic  and  government 
affairs.  We  consider  the  elimination 
of  artificial  trade  barriers  so  important 
that  we  have  this  year  created  a  new 
group,  the  Foreign  Trade  Committee, 
to  work  in  this  field.  Jack  L.  Gold¬ 
smith,  executive  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  J.  Goldsmith  & 
Sons  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  the  chair¬ 
man.  Mr.  Goldsmith  and  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  committee  have  served  on 
trade  development  missions  abroad 
for  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

Careers  in  Retailing 

OUR  national  program  to  enlist  and 
develop  more  career  executives  in 
retailing  got  out  of  the  planning  stage 
and  into  action  this  year.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  is  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Theodore  Schlesinger,  vice  president 
of  Allied  Stores  Corporation,  and  for 
the  past  six  months  has  had  its  own 
full-time  staff  member,  Stephen  K. 
Small. 

A  kit  of  Action  Guides,  showing  how 
to  develop  community-wide  Careers  in 
Retailing  programs,  has  been 'distrib¬ 
uted  to  member  stores  and  local  retail 
associations.  Fact  sheets  and  other 
materials  are  now  in  preparation. 
They  will  give  information  about  the 
career  opportunities  retailing  offers  to 
high  school  and  college  students,  the 

(variety  of  jobs  available  in  retailing 
and  the  lines  of  promotion  generally 
followed  in  stores. 


A  survey  has  been  conducted  among 
college  placement  executives  to  find 
out  what  they  need  in  the  way  of  in¬ 
formation  about  retailing  and  to  get 
their  suggestions  for  improving  retail 
recruiting  techniques.  A  report  on 
this  survey  appears  in  this  issue  of 
Stores.  It  is  one  of  the  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  with  which  the  Committee  will 
keep  you  informed  each  month  of  what 
is  being  done  by  stores,  communities 
and  colleges  and  high  schools  in  this 
field.  The  scope  of  this  project  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  recruiting— it  in¬ 
cludes  training  and  executive  develop¬ 
ment,  for  all  we  have  learned  indicates 
that  retailing’s  problem  is  not  only  to 
get  good  executive  material  but  to 
keep  it. 

Cooperation  of  the  American  Col¬ 
legiate  Retailing  Association  is  a  valu¬ 
able  help.  The  ACRA  will  take  part 
in  the  convention  session  on  careers 
which  the  Committee  has  scheduled, 
and  to  which  students  as  well  as  retail¬ 
ers  have  been  invited.  Publicity  con¬ 
tacts  have  been  established  with  sev¬ 
eral  leading  publications,  and  our  aim 
during  the  coming  year  will  be  to  make 
the  widest  possible  appeal  to  students 
and  parents  to  investigate  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  exist  in  our  field. 

Downtown  Development 

Last  spring,  Albert  M.  Greenfield, 
president  of  City  Stores  Company, 
urged  that  a  White  House  Conference 
be  held  on  city  planning  and  metro¬ 
politan  growth  and  development.  The 
NRDGA,  along  with  other  national 
organizations,  has  supported  this  pro¬ 
posal.  The  complex  of  plans  involved 
in  urban  renewal  requires  coordina¬ 
tion  on  a  national  scale.  To  mention 
only  one  phase  of  it,  there  is  the  na¬ 
tional  highway  program,  which  acute¬ 
ly  needs  coordination  with  local  de¬ 
velopment  plants. 

We  were  pleased  to  learn  last  month 
that  the  U.  S.  Chamber  has  agreed  to 
sponsor  such  a  national-level  meeting 
next  year.  Since  the  Chamber  repre¬ 
sents  every  variety  of  business,  includ¬ 
ing  retailing,  the  conference  is  assured 
of  a  full  representation  of  private  eco¬ 
nomic  interests.  We  hope  that  suffi¬ 
cient  government  cooperation  will  be 
forthcoming  to  give  this  project  a 
quasi-official  character. 

The  announcement  that  the  con¬ 
ference  will  be  held  was  made  last 


month  by  a  U.  S.  Chamber  official  at 
a  meeting  of  the  NRDGA’s  Downtown 
Development  Committee— a  fact  which 
underscores  the  effectiveness  of  the 
work  of  this  Committee,  its  chairman, 
E.  Willard  Dennis,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr,  and 
its  staff  executive,  Nevin  Fidler,  who  is 
also  the  Association’s  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations. 

See-For-Yourself  Program.  During  the 
past  year  Mr.  Dennis  has  inaugurated 
a  new  program  for  the  committee.  Its 
most  important  activity  is  the  region¬ 
al  meeting,  of  which  two  have  been 
held  so  far— one  in  Rochester,  and  one 
in  Newark.  All  NRDGA  members  are 
invited  to  attend  these  meetings.  They 
are  held  in  cities  where  downtown  re¬ 
newal  is  making  good  headway.  Those 
who  attend  can  see  for  themselves  what 
is  being  accomplished,  and  they  are 
briefed  by  local  businessmen  and  offi¬ 
cials  on  the  techniques  used  to  bring 
it  about.  They  see  the  actual  solutions 
to  problems  of  traffic,  parking,  blight 
and  general  downtown  deterioration, 
and  they  learn  what  may,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  Mr.  Dennis,  be  the  most  neces¬ 
sary  technique  of  all— how  to  arrive  at 
a  working  cooperation  between  busi¬ 
ness  interests  and  the  city  administra¬ 
tion. 

At  the  November  meeting  of  the 
Downtown  Development  Committee, 
the  Association  was  urged  to  support 
an  amendment  to  the  Urban  Renewal 
Act  that  will  make  Federal  funds  avail¬ 
able  for  the  clearance  of  rundown  busi¬ 
ness  sections  and  their  redevelopment 
for  business  purposes.  At  present,  a 
blighted  business  section  is  eligible  for 
such  aid  only  if  the  buildings  are  to  be 
replaced  by  housing.  A  bill  to  secure 
this  change  (H.R.  9212)  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  Congress,  and  will  be  under 
consideration  at  the  next  session.  A 
recommendation  for  NRDGA  support 
of  this  measure  will  be  presented  to 
our  board  next  month. 

Our  Downtown  Development  Com¬ 
mittee  has  46  members.  All  have  been 
asked  for,  and  most  have  supplied,  re¬ 
ports  on  the  urban  renewal  programs 
in  their  communities.  The  rep)orts 
show  how  the  plans  were  started,  what 
difficulties  were  encountered,  how  they 
were  handled  and  what  progress  has 
been  made.  These  reports  have  been 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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EDWARD  W.  CARTER 

President  of  California’s  Broadway- 
Hale  Department  Stores  will  address 
the  ABO  luncheon  session.  Topic: 
store  profits  today  and  tomorrow. 


FRED  LAZARUS,  JR. 

The  chairman  of  Federated’s  board, 
whose  opinions  make  business  head¬ 
lines,  will  be  the  featured  speaker 
at  the  Thursday  night  banquet. 


CHARLOTTE  MONTGOMERY 

Her  topic,  at  a  Smaller  Stores  Divi¬ 
sion  session,  will  be  how  to  improve 
sales  through  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  consumer  needs. 


DR.  CHARLES  F.  PHILLIPS 

At  the  top  management  session  on 
the  opening  night,  the  president  of 
Bates  College  will  discuss  the  busi¬ 
nessman  as  a  citizen  of  the  world. 


HORACE  CARPENTER,  JR. 

General  manager  of  Hudson’s  East- 
land  Center  will  be  one  of  five  speak¬ 
ers  at  a  Merchandising  Division  ses¬ 
sion  devoted  to  shopping  centers. 


January  6th  to  9th, 


L.  Chanin  and  Arthur  Drexler  ol 
the  staff  of  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  at  a  sales  promotion  and  visual 
merchandising  session  on  Monday, 


At  the  last  count,  there  were  126 
speakers  scheduled  to  address  the 
annual  NRDGA  convention  next 
month,  in  a  program  that  spreads  re¬ 
tailing  out  for  examination  from  its 
grand  design  down  to  its  smallest  op¬ 
erating  detail.  The  titles  some  of  the 
speeches  bear  illustrate  the  range. 

For  example,  “The  Next  United 
States:  A  Challenge  to  Retailing’s  Top 
Management’'  is  nicely  balanced  by 
“The  Application  Blank  as  a  Selective 
Device”;  or  one  can  study  first  “The 
ImfKjrtance  of  Distribution  in  Our 
Economy”  and  then  “A  Program  to 
Regain  Father’s  Day  Volume.” 

This  combination  of  the  long  range 
view  and  the  immediate  technical 
problem  is  characteristic  of  NRDGA’s 
annual  meeting.  It  means  that  the 
convention-goer  gets  three  study 
courses  in  one:  he  can  attend  sessions 
on  retailing’s  general  economic  and 
social  phases,  sessions  on  his  own  spe¬ 
cialty,  and  sessions  that  give  him  infor¬ 
mation  about  related  jobs  and  prob¬ 
lems  in  his  store. 


sions  will  be  colored  by  the  current 
slowdown  in  the  economy  and  the 
questions  of  how  long  it  will  last  and 
how  it  will  affect  department  store 
sales.  The  speakers  who  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  deal  directly  with  this  matter 
are: 

Edward  W.  Carter,  president  of 

Broadway-Hale  Stores,  Inc.,  at  the  in  the  Life  staff’s  presentation  of  its 

luncheon  session  sponsored  by  the  research  study  on  consumer  expendi- 

A.B.O.  on  Monday,  January  6th;  tures,  scheduled  for  Wednesday  after- 

Malcolm  P.  McNair  of  Harvard  noon,  January  8th.  (NRDGA’s  prea- 

and  Herbert  H.  Scull,  vice  president  dent,  Richard  H.  Rich,  will  be  the 
of  E.  H.  Scull  Co.,  at  the  top  manage-  moderator.) 

ment  session  on  Monday  evening.  Dorothy  Park,  of  Vogue  Magazine, 

Wendell  B.  Barnes  of  the  Small  will  speak  at  a  ready-to-wear  merchan- 

Business  Administration  at  the  Small-  dising  session  on  Monday,  January 

er  Stores  dinner  Tuesday;  and  6th;  and  Fred  R.  Smith,  of  Sports 

Fred  Lazarus,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Illustrated,  at  the  men’s  and  boys’  wear 
board  of  Federated  Department  Stores,  session  on  Thursday.  Douglas  Has- 
at  the  wind-up  banquet  on  Thursday.  kell,  of  Architectural  Forum,  will  pre- 
That  list  includes  three  retailers,  side  at  the  downtown  development  ses- 
one  college  professor  and  one  govern-  sion  on  Thursday.  Charles  S.  Thok* 
ment  official,  a  fairly  typical  conven-  of  Redbook  Magazine,  will  sf>eak  ai 
tion  mixture.  Throughout  the  week,  the  Merchandising  Division’s  sessiw 
authorities  from  many  fields  will  bring  on  shopping  centers  on  Tuesday, 
their  special  knowledge  to  bear  on  re-  Government  representatives  amoi? 
tail  questions.  the  speakers  will  include  Alice  k 

Among  the  non-retailers  who  will  Leopold,  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
appear  are  Rene  d’ Harnoncourt,  A.  Labor,  at  the  Personnel  Group  sessioi 


Sal*s  and  Profit  Outlook.  It  goes  with¬ 
out  saying  that  all  of  this  year’s  ses- 


FRED  C.  HECHT 


RICHARD  J.  WOOD 


How  and  why  Sears,  Roebuck  uses 
national  advertising  will  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  its  general  sales  mana¬ 
ger  at  a  Sales  Promotion  session. 


Merchandising  Division’s  7-session 
schedule  starts  with  a  program  on 
fashion  selling,  with  W.  T.  Grant’s 
ready-to-wear  manager  presiding. 


JEROME  E.  KLEIN 

Lane  Bryant’s  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  will  be  moderator  of  a  round 
table  discussion  on  the  techniques 
of  retail  public  relations. 


KENNETH  P.  MAGES 

Former  controller,  now  a  manage¬ 
ment  consultant,  will  talk  on  pro¬ 
duction  evaluation  at  a  Controllers’ 
Congress-Store  Management  session. 


ulIRDGA  Convention 


A.  J.  DONAHUE 

Pattern  companies  will  show  their 
fashions  at  a  piece  goods  merchan¬ 
dising  session;  commentary  by  the 
president  of  Donahue  Sales  Corp. 


\tel  Statler,  Neuf  York 


MAN  of  Sportwhirl,  Inc.;  Al  Bliss  of 
Blfss  Displays;  William  Wyckoff  of 
Edinger-Wyckoff;  Dana  O’Clare,  dis¬ 
play  consultant  and  Tony  Comorat 
of  Comorat  Displays;  John  J.  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  personnel  development  coun¬ 
selor  for  General  Electric;  A.  J.  Dona¬ 
hue  of  Donahue  Sales  Corporation; 
George  A.  Steers  of  Cluett,  Peabody; 
Howard  E.  Lovett  of  Feature  Items; 
Allen  Harvey  of  Dasol  Corporation; 
Morton  J.  Baum  of  Hickey-Freeman; 
Whitney  Stevens  of  J.  P.  Stevens  & 
Co.;  J.  Lawrence  Sherk,  of  Frank  H. 
Lee  Co.;  Sam  Rudofker  of  S.  Rudof- 
ker  &  Sons;  Edouard  L.  Cournand  of 
Lanvin  Perfumes;  Florence  Goldin 
of  Grey  Advertising  Agency  and  Fred¬ 
eric  H.  Rahr  of  Customer  Preference 
Clinics,  Inc. 


presentation  of  the  story  of  wash  and 
wear,  with  emphasis  on  the  new  de¬ 
velopment  of  ‘"automatic”  wash  and 
wear  and  its  implications  for  appli¬ 
ance  departments  as  well  as  for  apparel 
departments.  The  other  is  a  musical- 
revue-plus-fashion-show,  produced  by 
the  Wool  Bureau  and  Holiday  Maga¬ 
zine.  The  DuPont  show  will  be  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  at  a  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division  session  and  the  Wool  Bu¬ 
reau-Holiday  show  on  Thursday  after¬ 
noon  at  a  Sales  Promotion  session. 

Without  music,  but  with  unrivaled 
eye  appeal,  will  be  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  presentation  on  Monday, 
which  will  illustrate  its  theme,  “The 
Part  Modem  Art  Plays  in  Your  Busi¬ 
ness,”  with  examples  and  color  slides 
from  the  Museum  collections. 

And  among  the  convention’s  tradi¬ 
tional  fashion  shows  there’s  a  new  and 
significant  entry:  The  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico.  Models  will  show  bril¬ 
liant  and  different  designs  for  both  re¬ 
sort  and  formal  wear,  with  commen¬ 
tary  by  Irene  Briller,  coordinator  of 
Puerto  Rico’s  Economic  Development 
Administration,  at  the  Merchandising 
Division’s  Monday  afternoon  session.  • 


on  Tuesday;  and  Harry  W.  Ketchum, 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  John  A.  Beaumont,  of  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  at  the  Distributive 
Education  session  on  Wednesday. 


Business  Advisors.  The  program  is 
studded  with  the  names  of  manage¬ 
ment  consultants  whose  business  is  to 
advise  business.  Among  them:  De- 
Ford  Mills  and  Richard  Lies,  of  Cre- 
sap,  McCormick  &  Paget,  at  the  ses¬ 
sion  on  store  organization  on  Monday; 
Dr.  Harold  Seashore,  of  the  Psycho¬ 
logical  Corporation,  at  the  Personnel 
Group  session  on  employee  selection 
on  Tuesday;  Kenneth  P.  Mages  of 
Touche,  Niven,  Bailey  &  Smart,  at  the 
expense  control  session  of  the  Store 
Management  Group  and  Controllers’ 
Congress  on  Thursday,  and. Stanley 
A.  Barnett,  of  Amos  Parrish,  at  the 
Merchandising  Division’s  “put  and 
take”  session  on  Thursday. 


The  Touch  of  Drama.  Each  year  more 
techniques  for  making  the  audience 
work  as  hard  as  possible  are  introduced 
into  the  convention:  round  tables; 
question-and-answer  programs;  work¬ 
shops.  But  each  year,  too,  there  are 
more  dramatized  presentations.  This 
time  there  will  be  two  full-session 
shows.  One  is  DuPont’s  musical  show 


Many  Manufacturers.  Merchandise  re¬ 
sources  and  suppliers  of  equipment 
and  services  will  bring  their  ideas  for 
better  retail  operations  to  many  ses¬ 
sions.  Among  them:  Arthur  Good- 
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CAREERS  IN  RETAILING 

Advice  to  Retailers 

From  College  Placement  Officers 

*  Recruit  consistently  on  campus. 

*  Supply  facts  on  openings  and  prospects. 

*  Use  summer  and  part-time  jobs  for 
planned  training. 

*  Follow  through  on  continuous  executive 
development  programs. 
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By  Stephen  K.  Small,  Secretary  to  the  Committee  on  Careers  in  Retailing 


ONCE  uf>on  a  time  a  famous  and 
fabulously  successful  salesman  was 
asked  for  the  secret  of  his  success. 
“Simple,"  he  replied.  “First  I  ask  the 
prospect  what  he  wants.  Then  I  give 
it  to  him."  In  line  with  this  basic 
philosophy,  the  Committee  on  Careers 
in  Retailing  of  the  NRDGA  has  asked 
370  “customers,"  in  this  case  college 
placement  officers,  to  tell  it  what  kind 
of  information  they  want  on  retailing 
career  opportunities. 

The  college  placement  office  is  a  key 
rendezvous  spwt  for  students  and  em¬ 
ployers  in  the  recruitment  programs 
of  all  industries.  Placement  officers 
set  up  recruitment  interviews  on  cam¬ 
pus,  often  counsel  undergraduates  as 
well  as  seniors,  and  sometimes  program 
extensive  non-interview  activities  such 
as  “career  days,"  campus  speakers,  etc. 

The  placement  f>eople  contacted  by 
the  NRDGA  Committee  on  Careers  in 
Retailing  were  representative  of  col¬ 
leges  throughout  the  country.  They 
help  students  determine  their  careers 
and  find  a  place  in  business.  Place¬ 
ment  offices  were  contacted  at  both 


large  and  small  schools,  schools  offer¬ 
ing  only  liberal  arts  curricula  and 
those  with  business  administration 
specializations  as  well.  Some  of  the 
schools  contacted  confer  degrees  in  re¬ 
tailing  (or  in  marketing  with  a  retail¬ 
ing  major). 

The  Committee  asked  these  college 
placement  counselors  three  questions: 

(1)  To  what  extent  do  retailers  now 
participate  in  recruitment  or  career 
counseling  activities  at  your  school? 

(2)  What  additional  activities  would 
you  suggest  retailers  undertake  in 
order  to  inform  you  and  your  students 
better  of  the  career  opportunities  in 
retailing?  (3)  What  sf>ecialized  courses 
in  retailing  subjects,  if  any,  are  cur¬ 
rently  offered  at  your  school? 

In  the  first  place,  replies  to  the 
NRDGA  survey  indicated  that  special 
courses  in  retailing  are  offered  widely. 
About  one- third  of  the  schools  rejx)rt- 
ed  at  least  one  course  in  retailing  prin¬ 
ciples.  Many  reported  retailing  majors 
in  their  schools  of  business  administra¬ 
tion,  and  in  those  schools  offering  mar¬ 
keting  courses  (but  not  special  courses 


in  retailing),  most  placement  officen 
reported  that  the  general  marketing 
course  covered  retailing  thoroughly. 

A  comparison  with  student  surveys 
made  recently  indicates  one  sure  thing: 
college  placement  counselors  today 
know  more  about  retailing  career  op 
{x>rtunities  than  do  their  studenti 
However,  although  the  counselors  art 
relatively  well  informed,  the  know! 
edge  they  have  may  not  reach  their 
students.  The  fault  does  not  necessar¬ 
ily  lie  in  the  placement  office. 

Many  counselors,  for  instance,  rec¬ 
ognize  that  the  college  placement  office 
is  usually  the  “end  of  the  line,”  so  to 
speak,  for  a  student  seeking  careo 
guidance.  Many  students,  of  course, 
do  not  go  near  the  placement  office 
Many  who  approach  placement  officen 
already  have  a  mind-set  regarding  a 
career  choice.  Also  many  counseloo 
suggest  that  much  career  choosing  goes 
on  at  levels  as  low  as  high  school.  As 
a  result,  the  placement  office  at  col¬ 
lege  often  becomes  no  more  than  a 
vehicle  for  bringing  to  a  campus  the 
kind  of  industries  in  which  studenlii 
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are  already  interested. 

On  the  whole,  however,  college 
placement  officers  appear  to  be  quite 
friendly  toward  retailing.  Many  of 
them  indicated  that  it  is  a  pity  that 
their  students  are  not  more  aware  of 
the  opportunities  in  the  field.  More 
than  half  of  the  counselors  who  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  NRDGA  survey  re¬ 
quested  additional  information  on  the 
career  opportunities  in  retailing. 


Recruiting  Is  Spotty.  At  the  same  time, 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  colleges  re¬ 
ported  that  retailers  do  not  participate 
in  recruitment  activities  on  their  cam¬ 
puses  at  all.  The  74  per  cent  who  re¬ 
ported  retailer  recruitment  activities 
sometimes  did  so  in  negative  tones. 
For  instance,  one  college  in  a  major 
metropolitan  area  with  an  enrollment 
of  more  than  2,000  said  that  only  three 
retailers  have  been  in  contact  with  it. 
Another,  which  offers  courses  in  retail¬ 
ing  subjects,  reported  only  one  retail 
recruiter. 

On  the  average,  the  placement  offices 
reported  that  the  number  of  retailers 
recruiting  on  campus  numbered  from 
three  to  10,  usually  from  three  to  seven 
per  cent  of  all  recruiters.  One  college 
reported  four  retail  recruiters  out  of 
a  total  of  300.  Three  of  the  four  did 
not  hire  any  of  the  28  interested  stu¬ 
dents  interviewed,  and  the  fourth  had 
not  yet  been  heard  from. 

Many  of  the  placement  officers 
named  the  companies  which  recruit 
on  their  campuses,  and  the  same  names 
were  mentioned  over  and  over  again, 
indicating  that  there  is  an  active  corps 
of  retailers  recruiting  on  college  cam¬ 
puses.  Most  of  these  oft-mentioned 
companies  were  chain  operations. 

A  major  complaint  from  the  college 
placement  office  concerned  itself  with 
inconsistent  recruiting.  “We  have  had 
as  many  as  10  or  15  in  one  year  and  as 
few  as  three  or  four  the  next,”  said 
one  officer.  Another  college  showed  a 
variation  of  as  many  as  18  retail  re¬ 
cruiters  on  campus  from  year  to  year 
since  1950. 

The  counselors  reporting  inconsist¬ 
ency  suggested  that  it  be  eliminated. 
“Irregular  recruiting  on  campus,”  said 
one  counselor,  "gives  the  impression 
of  an  unstable  industry  and  lack  of 
long-range  personnel  policies.”  In  an 
era  of  keen  competition  for  personnel, 
retailers  were  advised  to  assiduously 


build  good  will  and  confidence  on 
campuses. 

It  is  no  wonder  then  that  more  than 
11  f)er  cent  of  the  placement  counsel¬ 
ors  suggested  that  retailers  conduct 
more  interviews  on  campuses.  Many 
who  did  not  make  the  actual  sugges¬ 
tion  indicated  that  retailers  would  be 
welcomed,  nevertheless.  On  the  whole, 
placement  counselors  confined  their 
suggestions  to  activities  directly  con¬ 
nected  with  counseling  or  recruitment; 
few  suggested  long-range  approaches 
such  as  scholarships  or  college  grants. 

More  Information  Needed.  However, 
a  good  many  of  the  counselors  suggest¬ 
ed  that  a  general  information  pro¬ 
gram,  such  as  is  being  implemented  by 
the  Committee  on  Careers  in  Retail¬ 
ing  of  the  NRDGA  and  local  retailer 
groups,  be  undertaken  immediately  in 
order  to  tell  young  people  of  the  career 
opportunities  in  retailing  and  give 
them  some  impetus  for  investigating 
retailing  in  the  placement  office. 

In  line  with  these  suggestions,  about 
10  per  cent  of  the  placement  people  re¬ 
ported  that  student  interest  in  retail¬ 
ing  was  negligible.  Others,  a  very  few, 
were  unaware  of  retailers’  needs.  Some 
advisors  reported  that  because  of  the 
low  level  of  student  interest  they  did 
not  require  any  additional  informa¬ 
tion  on  retailing  career  opportunities, 
but  these  represented  fewer  than  10 
per  cent  of  all  respondents. 

More  than  half  of  the  placement 
p>eople  want  more  facts  about  retail¬ 
ing  and  they  know  what  they  want. 
For  instance,  almost  40  p>er  cent  want 
specific  data  on  the  progress  of  the 
average  college  graduate  in  retail¬ 
ing  and  the  normal  avenues  of  promo¬ 
tion.  Those  who  requested  this  typ>e 
of  information  often  indicated  that 
students  today  are  more  sophisticated 
than  those  of  years  ago:  they  don’t 
want  to  hear  about  geniuses,  “hot 
shots”  and  “fire  balls.” 

“The  average  young  woman  is,  at 
21,  not  too  interested  in  where  she  will 
be,  financially  speaking,  at  age  40,” 
said  one  counselor  who  requested  ex¬ 
amples  of  salary  exf>ectations  for  the 
first  two  years  only.  Another  suggested 
that  retailers  should  cite  “usual  cases 
instead  of  exceptional  ones,”  because 
“my  own  students’  reaction  to  much 
of  the  material  which  comes  through 
is;  ‘But  that  jierson  is  exceptional’.” 


One  perceptive  counselor  suggested 
that  retailers  pin  down  the  progress  of 
the  average  college  graduate  in  the  field 
in  more  definite  terms  because,  as  he 
put  it,  “for  the  average  person  there 
must  be  a  jwint  at  which  the  higher 
salary  ranges  make  it  worth  while  to 
forego  high  salary  at  an  earlier  p>eriod.” 

(These  comments  are  also  reflected  in 
student  surveys  made  over  the  past  few 
years.  The  student  of  today  rarely  ex¬ 
presses  a  desire  for  “great”  financial 
success.  Today’s  college  graduate 
thinks  primarily  in  terms  of  safety  and 
satisfaction.  Because  of  this  attitude  he 
is  often  suspicious  of  the  prospective 
employer  who  promises  truly  rapid 
promotion  and  far  above  average  in¬ 
comes.  “The  typical  immigrant  in  the 
1890’s  thought  that  there  was  gold  in 
the  streets  here,”  said  one  college  stu¬ 
dent  recently,  “but  young  people  to¬ 
day  know  better.”  At  least,  they  think 
they  know  better.  Promise  ’em  too 
much,  and  they  close  their  ears.) 

Describe  Openings  Specifically.  The 

placement  counselors  who  want  addi¬ 
tional  information  include  about  30 
per  cent  who  want  more  detailed  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  actual  jobs  in  the 
field.  “I  do  not  feel,”  said  one  employ¬ 
ment  officer  at  a  western  college  with 
an  enrollment  of  about  10,000,  “that 
we  have  ever  had  very  much  detailed 
information  about  the  actual  job  as¬ 
signments  in  retail  stores.”  A  Texan 
suggested  that  “some  effort  be  made  to 
inform  the  students  that ...  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  buyer  was  not  the  only 
responsibility  involved.” 

The  bulk  of  the  respondents  who 
want  actual  job  pictures  talk  in  terms 
of  starting  assignments  and  short- 
range  progressions,  but  many  suggest 
that  retailers  provide  general  descrip 
tions  of  jobs  at  all  levels. 

Several  counselors  complimented 
the  booklet.  Retailing  Has  A  Career 
For  You  (published  by  the  Personnel 
Group  df  the  NRDGA  and  available 
to  individual  retailers  or  cooperative 
community  groups  for  distribution 
among  schools  and  students).  One, 
unaware  of  the  booklet,  commented 
that  he  was  certain  that  individual 
retailers  have  the  available  facts,  “al¬ 
though  I  am  not  familiar  with  it,  per¬ 
haps  because  I  have  been  in  this  office 
only  three  years.” 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Typically  the  placement  office  which 
asks  for  data  comments  that  it  has  had 
“almost  no  specific  information  on 
large  retail  stores  in  the  past,”  or  that 
“what  was  sent  did  not  clearly  define 
the  available  jobs.” 

About  one-third  of  the  placement 
counselors  want  more  details  on  the 
training  programs  of  individual  retail¬ 
ers.  Often  this  request  was  coupled 
with  the  suggestion  that  company  re¬ 
cruiting  materials  be  considerably  up¬ 
graded.  Some  retailers  were  compli¬ 
mented  on  what  they  are  using,  but 
many  materials  were  said  to  be  out  of 
date. 

Others,  as  one  counselor  put  it, 
“consist  merely  of  handbooks  given  to 
new  employees  which  explain  a  lot  of 
details  but  which  hardly  could  be 
called  information  about  a  career  in 
retailing.” 

A  good  many  of  the  counselors  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  directory  of  retailers  who 
are  interested  in  recruiting  college 
graduates  be  published.  (The  Com¬ 
mittee  would  be  interested  in  hearing 
from  NRDGA  members  who  recruit 
on  college  campuses  to  determine 
whether  such  a  directory  would  make 
a  practical  project.) 

Interestingly  enough,  college  place¬ 
ment  counselors  of  10  years  ago  were 
asking  for  very  similar  information, 
but  there  is  a  difference  in  the  tone  of 
the  requests  now.  A  decade  ago  the 
guidance  people  seemed  to  be  genuine¬ 
ly  puzzled  about  retailing  career  op¬ 
portunities;  now  they  app>ear  to  be 
more  aware  of  what  the  field  has  to 
offer.  Their  desires  today  are  more 
pin-p)ointed  and  often  more  logically 
reasoned. 

Student  Part-Time  Training.  Some 
counselors  proposed  that  retailers  cre¬ 
ate  additional  summer  training  or  co¬ 
operative  work  plans  as  a  necessary 
step  toward  promoting  interest  in  the 
field  prior  to  the  senior  year.  “It  is 
probably  the  best  publicity  a  firm  can 
receive  on  campus  to  have  students 
speak  favorably  of  a  firm  where  they 
have  been  employed,”  said  one  place¬ 
ment  officer.  “Last  year  one  of  my 
seniors  was  able  to  inform  large  num¬ 
bers  of  people  about  one  particular 
company  because  she  had  had  an  in¬ 
tensive  and  excellent  summer  training 
program  in  that  store.^’ 

Comments  on  pre-senior  year  train¬ 


ing  showed  remarkable  similarity. 
“This  type  of  exj)erience  is  even  more 
valuable  if  at  the  end  of  the  summer 
the  student  is  given  a  broad  view  of 
the  industry  as  a  whole,”  said  one.  “A 
satisfied  employee  is  the  best  adver¬ 
tisement,”  said  another.  “The  number 
of  undergraduate  students  who  work 
during  the  summers  is  steadily  increas¬ 
ing,”  said  a  third,  “and  many  of  these 
students  want  to  use  their  summer  jobs 
as  try-outs  for  the  careers  they  are  in¬ 
terested  in.”  Summer  training  pro¬ 
grams  have  become  quite  common  in 
the  manufacturing  industries,  even 
though  the  relative  slowness  of  sum¬ 
mer  business  in  retailing  has  not  yet 
favored  their  widespread  use  in  this 
industry. 

Even  as  the  counselors  suggested 
such  summer  training  programs,  they 
cautioned  against  improper  handling 
of  these  workers.  One  of  the  state¬ 
ments  suggested:  “Wrong  impressions 
are  sometimes  formed  by  youngsters 
who  are  exploited  or  who  find  tempo¬ 
rary  jobs  very  dull.  A  summer  train¬ 
ing  program  has  to  be  well  supervised 
and  well  directed  or  its  aims  are  de¬ 
feated  at  the  start.” 

One  or  two  counselors  asked,  “Why 
do  stores  not  take  advantage  of  sum¬ 
mer  trainees  and  make  their  part-time 
work  part  of  an  in-service  training 
program  for  a  full-time  career?”  One 
even  suggested  that  summer  trainees 
be  given  regular  time-tables  for  prog¬ 
ress  and  that  their  training  work  be 
used  to  make  it  possible  for  stores  to 
provide  higher  starting  salaries  for. 
graduates  who  have  gained  experience 
in  this  way. 

Some  counselors  volunteered  opin¬ 
ions  regarding  the  problem  of  finding 
good  young  people  to  go  into  retailing. 
Some  voiced  the  old  chestnut  about 
low,  non-competitive  starting  salaries, 
but  these  represented  fewer  than  one- 
fifth  of  those  responding. 

The  Follow-Through.  The  placement 
counselor,  being  on  the  whole  better 
informed  about  the  end  opp>ortunities, 
has  less  concern  about  the  beginning 
earnings.  But  he  does  think  incisively 
about  what  happens  to  his  young 
charges  after  they  have  entered  a  field. 
Often  the  advisor  remains  in  touch 
with  alumni,  and  it  is  this  after-con¬ 
tact  that  produces  comments  like 
these: 


it 

I 
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“The  men  who  have  enrolled  in 
ecutive  training  courses  in  the 
have  indicated  that  they  were  di 
fied  due  to  loss  of  motivation 
objectives  along  the  way.”  The  re 
er  is  cautioned  to  plan  training 
grams  and  other  incentives  so  as 
maintain  the  high  interest  of 
trainees. 

This  question  of  loss  of  motivati 
plagues  all  industries,  but  it  is  a  pri 
problem  in  retailing,  where  so  m 
small  things  must  be  done  in 
course  of  a  day  in  order  to  produ 
“the  big  whole.”  The  young  coll 
graduate  often  loses  sight  of  the  end 
of  his  contributions  toward  a  store 
success,  and  of  his  aims.  Consta 
training  and  retraining  is  needed 
remind  the  graduate  of  what  he  hoped 
to  accomplish  and  why  be  joined  t 
store.  And  he  must  constantly  get  n 
ports  about  his  progress. 

In  short,  college  placement  offic 
primarily  suggest:  (1)  more  active  pai 
ticipation  by  retailers  in  campus  n 
cruitment  activities;  (2)  more  infor 
tion  about  jobs,  promotional  opport 
nities  and  training  programs;  (3)  moi 
retailer  action  to  capture  the  coll 
student  before  the  senior  year,  and  (1) 
more  encouragement  for  the  trainee  to 
prevent  loss  of  interest  in  the  field  ho 
has  chosen. 

The  outlook  for  retailing  on  coll^ 
campuses  is,  therefore,  optimistic.  Tht 
good  will  of  placement  officers  can- 
with  effort— be  translated  into  more, 
and  more  able,  graduates  who  make 
their  careers  in  retailing.  What  it 
clearly  indicated  is  immediate  acuon. 

Much  of  the  information  called  fa 
by  placement  offices  must  be  supplied 
by  individual  retailers  and  by  coopen 
tive  community  groups  of  retailers  as 
part  of  continuing  careers  in  retailitif 
programs.  To  assist  such  programs  the 
Committee  on  Careers  in  Retailing  oi 
the  NRDGA  has  already  begun  to  pre¬ 
pare  materials  to  answer  many  of  the 
questions  raised  by  the  college  coun¬ 
selors. 

In  addition,  the  Committee  has  pre¬ 
pared  an  Action  Guide  entitled  “Ho* 
To  Set  Up  Liaison  With  Guidattce 
Counselors”  for  cooperative  groups 
who  wish  to  strengthen  relations  with 
these  key  advisors  at  both  high  school 
and  college  levels.  (Copies  are  avail¬ 
able  at  25  cents  tach.  For  information 
write:  CAREERS,  c/o  the  NRDGA.) 
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Traffic  Builds  Volume 

Enjoying  a  new  location  that  brings  it  traffic  clocked  at  150 
to  500  a  day,  the  appliance  department  at  Shillito’s  is  pro¬ 
ducing  volume  well  above  expectations.  Shown  here  is 
Shillito’s  parking  garage  building,  diagonally  across  the 
street  from  the  store  itself.  When  it  opened  recently,  the 
street  floor  corner  location,  including  windows  on  two  streets, 
was  assigned  to  major  appliances,  radio,  television,  and 
phonographs.  In  an  area  of  7,000  square  feet,  all  major 
appliances  are  on  display  and  all  are  connected  for  demon¬ 
stration.  As  the  interior  view  shows,  appliances  are  arranged 
in  double  rows,  but  panels  at  end  of  rows  provide  back¬ 
ground  for  items  being  highlighted. 


Stores 
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The  American  family’s  apparently  insatiable 
demand  for  home  appliances  has  created  a 
booming  market  in  major  and  small  appliances,  in 
television  and  phonographs.  Each  slight  setback 
in  these  fields  has  been  offset  by  renewed  demand, 
prompted  sometimes  by  home  building  and  family 
formation,  sometimes  by  the  introduction  of  new 
and  upgraded  products. 

With  strong  natural  demand  and  interesting 
new  products,  the  appliance  and  television  depart¬ 
ments  should  present  a  cheerful  picture— but,  of 
course,  in  most  stores  they  don’t.  So  long  as  every¬ 
body  and  anybody  seems  able  to  wriggle  into  the 
appliance  field  and  cut  prices  just  a  little  lower. 
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It  s  been  said,  and  probably  with  more  truth  than  humor,  that  the 
trade-in  has  long  been  the  "ugly  duckling”  of  the  appliance  industry. 


from  Frlgldalre- 
comes  A 
revolutionary 
new  replacement 
plan  to  strengthen 
your  competitive 
position  and 
Improve 
your  profits 


Some  dealers  took  it  under  their  wing  years  ago.  Others  closed  their 
eyes  and  hoped  it  would  go  away. 

But,  even  though  it  got  little  encouragement,  the  trade-in— as  a  factor 
of  importance  in  the  business  —“just  growed  and  growed.” 

All  the  while,  Frigidaire  maintained  that  realistic  trading  deserved  a 
major  role  in  appliance  selling.  In  fact,  it  has  assisted  dealers  with  plans 
and  aids  since  1937,  believing  that  trade-ins  would  some  day  be  as 
important  to  the  appliance  dealer  as  they  have  been  for  so  many  years 
to  the  auto  dealer. 


That  day  has  now  arrived.  And  —  as  many  Frigidaire  Dealers  have 
already  found  — the  “ugly  duckling”  has  some  mighty  pretty  money¬ 
making  features. 

To  help  you  cash  in  on  those  features  and  the  vast  importance  of  trade- 
ins  in  modem  appliance  retailing,  Frigidaire  has  taken  still  another 
stride  forward  and  developed  a  revolutionary  new  replacement  selling 
plan.  It  has  been  built  — step  by  step  — on  the  experience  of  certain 
Frigidaire  Dealers  who  have  used  trades  to: 

•  attract  more  qualified  prospects  for  new  appliance  sales 

•  sell  more  top-profit,  top-of-the-line  models 

•  make  a  higher  percentage  of  profit  on  all  models 

How  does  it  work?  What  are  the  details?  The  title  reveals  as  much  as 
we  can  tell  you  here. 

It  s  the  Frigidaire  Trade-UP  Sales  Flan. 

Frigidaire  Dealers  will  be  hearing  about  it  soon  from  their  Division 
Manager.  Then,  you’ll  see  one  more  dramatic  “proof’  that 


Frigidaire— Built  and  Backed  by  General  Motora 


the  department  store  has  a  hard  row  to  hoe.  But 
hoe  that  row  it  must,  if  it  is  to  serve  its  customers 
and  retain  the  important  slice  of  total  store  volume 
that  these  departments  represent. 

In  search  of  methods  and  policies  suited  to 
today’s  difficult  conditions,  Stores  has  surveyed 
retail  merchandisers  throughout  the  country,  has 


consulted  buying  office  representatives,  has 
checked  with  leading  manufacturers.  From  the 
experiences  and  observations  of  the  many  who  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  study,  it  becomes  apparent  that 
the  typical  department  store  can,  with  manage¬ 
ment’s  help,  get  its  share  of  the  appliance  business 
—and  make  a  profit  in  so  doing.  , 


Coming  to  Terms  With  Cut-Price  Competition 


For  most  appliance  and  television 
departments,  the  number  one  prob¬ 
lem  remains  that  of  cut-price  competi¬ 
tion.  Although  manufacturers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  never  quite  seem  to  know 
how  it  happens,  advertised  brands 
will  show  up  in  discount  houses,  in 
drug  stores,  in  supermarkets,  at  cut 
prices.  The  prices  may  not  include 
servicing,  installation,  delivery,  or 
even  uncrating  of  the  merchandise, 
but  they  are  usually  low  enough  to 
draw  crowds— and  to  be  quoted  to  ap¬ 
pliance  dealers  and  department  stores 
by  customers  who  shop  around.  It’s 
the  sort  of  thing  that  goads  other  re¬ 
tailers  into  cutting  their  own  prices, 
into  overstressing  the  price  appeal  in 
their  advertising,  into  talking  nothing 
but  price  to  their  customers. 

Department  store  people  have 
stopped  crying  that  there  ought  to  be 
a  law.  Perhaps  they  still  think  so,  and 
perhaps  they  still  think  the  only 
sound  way  to  control  price  cutting  is 


for  the  manufacturer  or  distributor  to 
be  a  little  more  discriminating  as  to 
the  number  and  nature  of  the  retail 
outlets  he  uses.  But  until  the  happy 
day  dawns  when  their  resources  take 
this  problem  to  heart,  the  stores  are 
tackling  it  for  themselves. 

Varied  Approaches.  One  common  ap¬ 
proach  is  to  fight  fire  with  fire  and 
do  some  price  cutting,  too.  In  some 
stores,  this  simply  means  coming  down 
on  any  price  if  there  is  a  verified  low¬ 
er  offer  elsewhere.  Other  stores  cut 
only  specific  numbers  to  woo  the  bar¬ 
gain  shopper.  For  example,  one  Penn¬ 
sylvania  store  has  an  advertised  special 
each  week,  and  for  that  week  takes  a 
20  per  cent  markup  on  the  item. 
Others  try  to  have  a  special  always  in 
stock  for  price  customers— a  promo¬ 
tional  item  from  the  resource  rather 
than  one  the  store  itself  selects  from 
its  regular  assortment. 

Another  approach  is  to  lean  heavily 


on  own  brand  merchandise.  Still  an¬ 
other  is  to  concentrate  on  but  one  line, 
working  closely  with  the  distributor 
and  getting  from  him  the  sort  of  co¬ 
operation  that  is  needed  to  keep  prices 
competitive. 

Some  stores  (and  among  them  some 
whose  apparel  departments  edge  up 
to  high  fashion  levels)  keep  very  few 
current  models  on  the  floor.  Instead, 
they  buy  up  last  year’s  mtxiels  and 
offer  them  at  attractive  prices.  By  this 
means,  they  always  have  bargains,  but 
they  certainly  seem  to  close  the  door 
to  customers  who  want  the  newest  and 
the  nicest. 

Avoiding  Price  Cuts.  Not  all  stores, 
however,  want  to  get  into  the  cut-price 
picture.  Says  a  West  Coast  buyer:  “We 
have  met  cut-price  competition  by 
stressing  our  policies  of  fair  dealing, 
delivery,  service,  and  our  low  interest 
rate.  .  .  .  Department  stores  could 
easily  sell  appliances  as  the  discount 


Department  Store  Approach 

Department  stores,  the  experts  say,  have  two 
invaluable  assets  in  their  battle'  with  price 
competition:  their  broad,  carefully  selected 
assortment,  and  their  dependability.  This 
view  of  the  major  appliance  department  at 
Kaufmann’s,  Pittsburgh,  emphasizes  both 
points.  Among  the  ranges  shown,  for  in¬ 
stance,  are  several  brands,  and  there  are 
models  for  less  than  $100,  or  for  several  times 
that  amount.  Signs  in  the  department  stress 
that  prices  include  delivery,  installation,  a 
one-year  warranty,  and  a  year’s  service. 
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houses  do,  in  the  original  crate,  with 
charges  added  for  delivery,  service  and 
warranty,  taking  no  trades,  and  hav¬ 
ing  salespeople  merely  write  the  order. 
But  this  would  not  last.  ...  As  a  result 
of  the  complaints  that  are  common  in 
any  appliance  operation,  customers 
lost  for  one  deal  are  returning  to  us 
for  the  next  appliance  purchase.” 

A  word  about  these  “complaints 
that  are  common  in  any  appliance  op¬ 
eration”  may  be  appropriate  here.  As 
some  buyers  point  out,  there  are  times 
when  the  advertising  campaign  for  a 
new  appliance  is  better  than  the  appli¬ 
ance  itself.  (One  buyer  tells  of  a  dem¬ 
onstration  he  was  planning  for  a  new 
appliance.  When  he  hooked  up  sev¬ 
eral  of  them,  not  one  would  work. 
Neither  would  any  of  those  in  the  dis¬ 
tributor’s  stock!)  There  are  times,  also, 
when  a  small  adjustment  is  needed  to 
make  a  machine  function  at  its  best. 
Times,  also,  when  a  follow-up  visit  to 
the  customer’s  home  is  important,  to 
make  sure  the  washer,  or  hi-fi,  or  color 
television  set  is  being  operated  cor¬ 
rectly.  When  the  customer  buys  in 
a  department  store,  she  knows  that  she 
will  be  taken  care  of  if  anything  is 
wrong;  with  the  discounter,  she  is  like¬ 
ly  to  be  strictly  on  her  own. 

Why  Not  to  Cut.  Objection  to  meeting 
price  competition  by  cutting  one’s  own 
price  is  offered  by  the  merchandise 


manager  of  a  Connecticut  store.  He 
holds  that  floor  manipulated  prices, 
deals,  and  advertising  that  feature 
“off  list”  prices  are  all  completely  out 
of  keeping  with  department  store  prac¬ 
tice.  Rather  than  risk  sabotaging  his 
store’s  reputation  by  letting  one  de¬ 
partment  use  these  tactics,  he  insists 
that  the  appliance  department  sell  on 
the  basis  of  guaranteed  servicing.  And, 
working  that  way,  it  continues  to  hold 
its  own  in  volume. 

An  Ohio  merchandise  manager 
questions  the  possibility  of  a  cut  price 
for  “a  commodity  that  has  no  estab¬ 
lished  value.”  He  reports  that  shop¬ 
pers  in  increasing  numbers  disbelieve 
comparative  advertising  claims.  His 
own  store,  although  neither  carriage 
trade  nor  prestige,  refuses  to  advertise 
“off  list”  prices  or  similar  comparative 
claims.  His  solution  to  the  price  com¬ 
petition  problem,  incidentally,  would 
be  for  manufacturers  to  stop  giving 
advertising  allowances  and  other  gim¬ 
micks  to  the  retailer,  and  to  bill  their 
goods  to  the  store  at  prices  not  loaded 
with  the  cost  of  such  extras.  “We 
could  then  easily  dispose  of  the  dis¬ 
count  houses,”  he  promises. 

The  Well-Rounded  Approach.  Many 
of  the  stores  emphasize  that  it  isn’t 
sufficient  simply  to  meet  the  discount¬ 
er’s  price  part  way  or  all  the  way.  A 
well-rounded  approach  is  recommend¬ 


ed.  For  example,  here  speaks  a  N« 
England  store  whose  appliance  vohir 
in  1956  made  a  gain  of  well  over 
per  cent,  and  whose  1957  figures 
showing  an  even  larger  gain: 

“We  have  increased  our  trade-in 
lowances,  shortened  our  markup  m 
nearly  to  meet  competition,  incre.i 
our  advertising,  and  tried  to  stress  tli 
service  and  reliability  that  our  stn 
represents.” 

The  store’s  spokesman  makes  a  s 
cial  point  of  service  and  of  drim 
home  to  the  customer  that  she  is  gr 
ting  more  than  just  price  in  the  d 
partment  store. 

Several  of  the  stores  contributing! 
this  study  show  no  eagerness  to  invol' 
themselves  in  price  wars.  About  os 
in  four  of  the  reporting  retailers  nuv 
price  competition  by  stressing  the  prt  j 
tige  of  his  store  and  the  services ;; 
offers,  including  credit  and  trade-ir' 
Several  such  stores  report  increa-n 
volume,  even  in  the  face  of  sctioi 
cut-price  competition.  One,  in  tao 
reports  that  it  lost  ground  in  193 
when  it  met  prices,  but  that  it  hi 
been  gaining  volume  in  1957,  wheni! 
decided  to  ignore  the  price  cutters. 

Selling  As  the  Key.  Obviously, 
store  that  elects  to  sell  itself  ratlK' 
than  to  fall  bick  on  price  cuts  has^ 
difficult  selling  job  before  it.  One, 
the  Southwest,  reports  that  it  has  pu 


STORB 


Beating  Price  Competition 

A  department  store  can  beat  price  cutters  at  their  own  game,  run  up  excellent  volume 
gains,  and  still  keep  costs  low  enough  to  compensate  for  the  low  markup,  Hess 
Brothers  of  Allentown  has  demonstrated  these  past  two  years.  The  store  advertises 
prices  at  the  discount  level,  but  stresses  its  own  guarantee  on  everything  it  sells,  plus 
regular  department  store  services.  A  major  economy  came  from  adding  women  to 
the  sales  staff.  Good  appliance  specialty  men,  the  store  found,  were  hard  to  find; 
poor  ones  were  expensive;  women  just  took  naturally  to  appliance  selling.  Sales 
have  gone  up  and  selling  costs  down. 
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everywhere  else  in  the  store,  wo 
startled  to  have  so  narrow  a  choio 
Clerks  were  hard  put  to  it  to  explai 
the  absence  of  so  many  well  kno« 
brands.  Volume,  as  would  be  expet 
ed,  was  only  a  trickle.  Profits  wq 
good,  percentage-wise,  although  the 
amounted  to  little  in  dollars.  Bg 
even  if  management  was  content  will 
the  meager  gleanings  produced  by  ds 
policy,  the  department  soon  had  toj 
into  reverse.  Customers  just  were  no 
satisfied  with  the  narrow  assortnia 
they  found. 

In  another  large  city,  another  latjj 
store  has  been  able  to  persevere  will 
such  a  policy,  however.  The  reason 
This  store  has  never  sought  to  cair 
everything  anyone  could  want.  li 
merchandising  p>olicy  is  geared  to  ^ 
needs  of  certain  specific  tastes  and  ii 
comes,  and  the  television  brands  whos 
distribution  is  controlled  in  that  dt 
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its  salesmen  on  straight  commission, 
and  is  getting  better  product  presenta¬ 
tion  as  a  result.  Another,  on  the  West 
Coast,  reports  a  staggering  increase  in 
volume  through  the  use  of  strong  pro¬ 
motions,  with  extra  emphasis  on  trade- 
ins  and  service.  In  the  Midwest,  a 
store  whose  appliance  volume  is  run¬ 
ning  more  than  10  per  cent  ahead  of 
1956  meets  serious  cut-price  competi¬ 
tion  by  selling  service  and  customer 
benefits.  Its  salesmen  are  on  straight 
commission,  and  the  department  does 
in-the-home  selling,  takes  trade-ins, 
handles  its  own  servicing,  and  has 
facilities  for  demonstrating  most  of  its 
appliances  on  the  selling  floor. 

One  approach  to  the  cut-price  prob¬ 
lem  that  does  not  seem  to  produce  any 
volume  increase  is  that  of  eliminating 


lines  that  are  carried  in  the  discount 
houses  or  by  other  price-cutters.  Of 
five  stores  that  sf>ecifically  mention 
such  a  policy,  four  ref)ort  losses  in  vol¬ 
ume  as  compared  to  1956.  A  pgossible 
reason,  of  course,  is  that  it  is  not  too 
easy  to  find  lines  that  are  not  discount¬ 
ed  somewhere  in  town. 


Starved  Assortment.  A  case  in  p>oint  is 
that  of  a  major  department  store  in  a 
large  city.  It  sought  to  eliminate  from 
its  television  department  any  brands 
that  were  found  in  discount  houses  or 
other  price-cutting  outlets.  It  soon 
found  itself  with  no  more  than  two 
brands,  and  with  every  top-selling  line 
missing  from  its  stocks.  Customers, 
expecting  from  this  department  the 
same  wide  assortments  that  greet  them 


No  Bargains,  No  Trades,  No  Gimmicks 

This  editorial  type  ad,  followed  by  two  pages  of  merchandise  offers,  kicked  off  a 
week-long  promotion  of  Westinghouse  appliances  at  Kaufman-Straus  Ck>mpany, 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  Lead-off  and  subsequent  ads  stated  the  store’s  policy:  no  trade- 
ins,  no  inflated  lists,  no  discounts,  no  gimmicks,  but  consistently  high  quality.  The 
store  pledged  itself  to  a  one-price  policy  with  “honest,  equal  savings  to  all.” 


An  ymi  allMvItit  all  thaw  haaayatl  a^llanca  trada-ln  daals  ta  faal  yaaT  A  fraal  many  ln«alll«anl  yaapla  ara  nnfund 
by  what  ayyaart  ta  ba  baga  traJi  In-  aHawnnca*  an  naw  ayyllantai,  tahan  attaally  tha  ana  yaa  aam  it  amrth 
vary  litMa.  THI  TIUTN  Of  THI  MATm  If  A  TtAM-IN  AUOWANCf  HAS  AUiAOT  MIN  INCUIOID  IN  THf  UST  MKI  Of 
MOST  MANUfACnmaU,  AND  THI  ftlCI  TAO  YOU  fH  If  IIAUT  NOT  TNI  NKI  YOU  A«l  IXNCTBI  TO  fAY.  Tha 


Kaafaian'i  it  yraad  af  tha  tantlNantly  hlfb  ^aallty  af  aar  aypllancat,  mmi  tha  lorratyan^lng  fair  yricat  at  which  thay 
ara  aflarad.  WHh  Kaafaian't  "faU  Maatara  at  Vahm"  palky,  tha  largaat  tavinf  pattibla  hat  alraaJy  baan  paitai 


TURN  THE  PAGE  AND  FEAST  YOUR  EYES 
ON  THE  GREATEST  WESTINGHOUSE  APPLIANCE 
VALUES  EVER  TO  BE  OFFERED  BY  KAUFMAN'S 


STORJi 


It  takes 


Easy  Combomatic  Washer/Dryer! 


Sure— small  appliances  are  a  wonderful  come-on!  But,  this  Christmas,  you  can  make 
a  3 -figure  profit  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  it  takes  to  sell  29  toasters. 

S«ll  Combonratict— th«  p«rf  act  gift!  It  takas  longar— but  not  thot  long  to  sob 

Women  want  them !  Men  want  to  buy  them !  a  Combomatic  instead  of  29  small  appliances. 

Promote  them  as  the  glamor  gift!  Promote  Make  use  of  all  your  Christmas  traffic  pros- 

special  Christmas  credit.  pects— this  Christmas  step  them  up. 

WRAP  UP  iASY  WASHER/ DRYER  SALES  THIS  CHRISTMASI 

•  Easy's  Combomatic  is  only  27  inches  wide! 

•  Easy’s  Combomatic  washes/dries  up  to  10  lbs.! 

•  Easy's  Combomatic  guarantees  no  over-drying ! 

•  Easy's  Combomatic  dries  without  heot-set  wrinkles! 

•  Easy's  Combomatic  gives  full  temperature  control! 

,  lASV  lAUNOSV  APniANCfS  MVISION  •  TIm  Murray  Corp.  •!  AMrica  •  PakaaSaa  SUf  ■  OUcata,  Ml 
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hapjjen  to  fall  within  the  range  of 
what  that  store’s  customers  want. 

Starve  or  Cot?  Not  every  store  is  so 
fortunate.  For  most  of  them,  the 
choice  is,  as  one  distributor  puts  it: 
“Maintain  prices  and  starve,  or  keep 
prices  comjietitive  and  enjoy  some  of 
the  tremendous  volume  potential  in 
appliances  and  television.”  The  dis¬ 
tributor  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
often  there  is  not  too  much  difference 
between  brands.  He  cites  the  case  of 
one  small  appliance,  produced  by 
three  separate  companies.  So  few  dif¬ 
ferences  exist  in  styling  and  perform¬ 
ance,  however,  that  the  three  brands 
are  practically  indistinguishable  from 
one  another.  The  customer’s  choice  is 


largely  dictated  by  price,  then,  and  the 
one  brand  among  these  three  that 
polices  its  retail  price  gets  only  a  tiny 
share  of  the  market. 

With  his  example,  the  distributor 
puts  his  finger  on  one  reason  why  price 
cutting  has  become  so  much  the  domi¬ 
nant  problem  in  merchandising  small 
appliances,  major  appliances,  televis¬ 
ion,  phonographs,  radios.  The  mer¬ 
chandise  is  often  undistinguished;  one 
brand  can  substitute  for  another;  and 
the  list  price  established  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  frequently  quite  unrealistic. 
What  is  the  virtue,  for  example,  of  a 
$500-plus  list  price  on  a  refrigerator 
that  isn’t  worth  more  than  $350  of  any¬ 
one’s  money?  And  why  turn  up  one’s 
nose  at  last  year’s  model  if  there  are 


no  demonstrable  advantages  in  payii^  ^ 
more  for  the  current  one? 

When  the  advantages  do  exist,  when 
there  are  features  that  lift  one  brand 
or  model  above  the  others,  then  tht 
price  cutter  can  be  made  to  take  a  bad 
seat.  The  department  store  can  con¬ 
centrate  on  selling  features  instead  ol 
meeting  a  price;  it  can  show  the  cm-  : 
tomer  what  this  particular  model  ^ 
offers  her  instead  of  giving  her  a  price 
to  compare  with  those  quoted  els^ 
where  in  town.  It  can  appeal  to  that 
almost  forgotten  element  in  appliance 
selling— pride  of  ownership. 

Such  selling  is  not  for  the  discount¬ 
er,  whose  whole  operation  is  geared 
to  fast,  take-it-or-leave-it  selling.  But 
some  appliance  dealers  who  operate 
in  the  thick  of  cut-price  comf)etition 
have  demonstrated  that  it  works,  and 
so  have  a  few  department  stores.  ^ 


Steering  a  Course  for 


WITH  or  without  benefit  of  cut- 
price  competition,  household  ap¬ 
pliance  departments  face  the  difficult 
problem  of  showing  a  profit  on  mar¬ 
gins  that  are  extremely  narrow  by  de¬ 
partment  store  standards.  As  one  buyer 
summarizes  it:  “The  biggest  problem 
is  making  a  profit  in  spite  of  the  driv¬ 
ing  down  of  margin  by  the  major  re¬ 
sources.  Just  a  few  years  ago,  we  were 
able  to  earn  discounts  of  35  to  40  per 
cent  in  appliances.  Those  discounts 
have  now  shrunk  to  from  24  to  28  per 
cent.  The  resources  say  we’ll  gain  U 
back  in  additional  sales,  but  that 
hasn’t  proved  to  be  the  case.” 

There  is  the  possibility  that  a  loud, 
concerted  howl  from  the  department 
store  world  may  register  with  manu¬ 
facturers,  but  that  doesn’t  seem  likely 
just  yet.  For  one  thing,  a  good  half  of 
the  manufacturers  contacted  in  this 
study  are  convinced  that  the  retailer 
makes  a  profit  at  present  price  levels, 
but  nearly  all  of  them  say  that  they 
themselves  do  not  get  a  sufficient  mar¬ 
gin.  They’re  quite  sure  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  gets  a  good  value,  however. 

A  second  reason  why  department 
stores  may  have  a  hard  time  getung 
the  industry  to  listen*  to  their-  com¬ 
plaints  is  this:  Department  stores,  in 
the  aggregate,  have  always  represented 


a  small  share  of  the  total  appliance 
market.  Current  estimates  by  manu¬ 
facturers  participating  in  this  study 
place  the  figure  usually  at  10  to  20  per 
cent  of  the  total.  Appliance  dealers 
and  discount  houses  are  considered  to 
be  doing  a  better  job  than  department 
stores  both  as  to  the  number  of  appli¬ 
ances  sold  and  as  to  the  stimulation 
of  customer  demand. 

This  trade’s-eye  picture  of  the  de¬ 
partment  store  may  not  be  fair  and  it 
may  not  be  accurate— but  it  is  the  pic¬ 
ture  that  the  buyer  comes  up  against 
when  he  seeks  cooperation  from  his 
resources.  The  picture  the  trade  has 
of  him,  too,  is  not  very  flattering.  Most 
of  the  manufacturers  contacted  in  this 
study  seem  to  think  it  is  only  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  buyer  who  knows  his  job 
and  has  the  backing  of  management. 
Again,  the  picture  may  not  be  accur¬ 
ate,  but  it  is  there,  in  the  buyer’s  way. 

That  leaves  the  problem  of  how  to 
make  a  profit  on  the  prevailing  slim 
margins  squarely  in  the  department’s 
lap.  Here  are  some  suggestions  from 
participants  in  this  study  as  to  how 
this  job  can  be  tackled. 

Analyze  Markup  by  Item.  Some  items 
carry  a  higher  markup  percentage 
than  others.  One  buyer  lists,  for  ex- 


Profit 

ample,  kitchen  cabinets,  dishwashers, 
garbage  disposals,  built-in  ranges  and 
ovens,  sinks,  and  dehumidifiers  as  = 
among  those  that  have  more  favorabk 
markups.  He  proposes  to  put  more 
merchandising  and  promotional  stress 
on  these  in  future,  to  average  out  the 
lower  markups  of  other  categories 
Elementary,  of  course,  but  is  it  being 
done?  Or  is  the  buyer,  eager  to  sho» 
that  he  can  beat  the  discounters  at  ■< 
their  own  game,  throwing  all  his 
weight  behind  the  least  profitable 
items? 


Look  to  Higher  Price  Lines.  Many  a 
store  underestimates  the  customer’s 
willingness  to  pay  more  for  better  qual 
ity— to  buy  in  the  price  ranges  that  ait 
above  the  levels  where  the  competitive 
battle  is  keenest.  These  are  the  pria 
ranges  where  the  amount  of  each  salt 
is  substantial,  and  where  the  dollars 
of  markup  reach  worth-while  propor¬ 
tions. 

Too  often,  the  apparel  and  home 
furnishings  departments  of  a  store  art 
geared  to  the  interests  of  customer! 
with  fairly  high  income  levels,  but  the 
appliance  departments,  slugging  it  out 
with  the  discount  houses,  forget  thai 
there  are  people  who  will  shop  only  b 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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Cooperative  Promotions  That  Talk  Value,  Not  Price 


Retail  promotions  on  the  "Live  Better 
^  Electrically"  theme  have  demon- 
i  strated  their  worth  in  two  ways:  they 
I  sell  the  benefits  rather  than  just  the 
price;  and  they  win  cooperation  from 
^  sources  outside  the  electrical  field,  as 
2  well  as  from  those  within  it.  Here  are 
f  two  examples— one  for  an  individual 
s!  store,  the  other  for  a  community. 

S  In  New  York  last  spring,  Macy's  and 
^  its  branches  stressed  the  comfort, 
^  charm,  and  easy  living  possible  with 
r  electrical  appliances,  using  the  "Live 
?  Better  Electrically"  theme,  and  having 
I  Josephine  McCarthy,  radio-television 
I  home  economist  personality,  speak  to 
I  shoppers  at  the  main  store  and  all 
I  branches.  Nbn-electrical  cooperation 
I  came  from  the  Borden  Company,  which 
sent  demonstrators  of  electrical  cook- 
^  ing  and  also  had  Elsie  the  Cow  and 
her  twins  make  personal  appearances 
at  two  Macy  branches. 

At  Westbury,  Long  Island,  an  entire 
community  of  retailers,  only  three 
of  whom  were  appliance  dealers, 
launched  a  10-day  September  promo¬ 
tion  of  "Live  Better  Electrically."  The 
local  paper  organized  things;  the  utili¬ 
ty  provided  displays.  A  supermarket 
exhibited  a  home  freezer  for  which  the 


event.  Merchants  in  many  fields  offered  the  appliance  stores  exceeded  expec-  ^ 

free  merchandise  worth  $5  to  $15  for  tations— and  the  freezer  drawing  pro-  - 

a  shopping  spree  on  which  Miss  Live  vided  the  dealers  with  more  than 

Better  Electrically  was  sent.  Traffic  in  10,000  names. 


appliance  dealers  were  holding  a 
drawing— and  a  frozen  food  source 
came  through  with  a  stock  of  food  ’o” 
the  winner,  plus  a  cooking  demc  na¬ 
tion  in  the  supermarket  during  ^'^e 


better  E/ectr/cdli 


The  bank,  too,  set  up  a  display  during  the 
Westbury  community-wide  electrical  event. 


(Top  photo)  Josephine  McCarthy,  radio-tele¬ 
vision  home  economist,  talking  to  shoppers  in 
Macy’s  housewares  basement.  (Center  photo) 
Elsie  and  her  twins,  in  a  Macy  branch,  lent  by 
Borden’s  to  aid  the  event.  (Lower  right  photo) 
Macy  window  sells  comfort  of  air  conditioners; 
shows  four  makes;  answers  unspoken  question 
about  curtains  and  air  conditioners. 
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nice  surroundings,  who  will  buy  only 
fine  merchandise,  and  who  are  quite 
willing  to  pay  for  their  luxuries. 

If  the  store  sells  mink  in  its  fur  de¬ 
partment,  has  it  hi-fi  and  television 
sets  to  appeal  to  the  mink-coated  cus¬ 
tomer?  And  in  surroundings  appro¬ 
priate  to  such  merchandising?  Does  it 
aim  any  of  its  air  conditioning  promo¬ 
tion  in  the  direction  of  the  customer 
who  is  having  her  home  done  over  by 
the  store’s  decorators? 

Aside  from  the  carriage  trade,  there 
are  also  customers  of  moderate  means 
who  want  the  best  in  appliances,  and 
who  want  a  good  store’s  assurance  that 
their  money  is  being  wisely  spent.  In 
its  eagerness  to  catch  that  elusive  fish, 
the  bargain  hunter,  is  the  department 
passing  up  these  profitable  customers? 

Play  the 'Winners.  Some  appliances  are 
expected  to  enjoy  better  natural  de¬ 
mand,  to  require  less  strenuous  selling, 
than  others  in  the  next  year  or  two. 
These  are  the  potential  winners  that 
it  is  more  profitable  for  the  depart¬ 
ment  to  play  up  than  the  borderline 
items  that  move  slowly  and  painfully. 

Among  the  retailers  and  manufac¬ 
turers  who  participated  in  this  study, 
laundry  equipment  rates  high  in  this 
respect— washers  and  dryers,  but  not 
ironers,  thanks  to  the  popularity  of 
wash-and-wear  clothes.  Hi-fi  also  gets 
very  favorable  mention  among  the  re¬ 
porting  stores. 

On  air  conditioners  and  television, 
opinion  is  strangely  mixed.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  retailers  considering  the  out¬ 
look  for  these  appliances  promising  is 
almost  exactly  cancelled  out  by  the 
number  considering  their  prospects 
poor!  Refrigerators  and  ranges  rate 
p>oorly  with  both  manufacturers  and 
retailers,  although  some  make  an  ex¬ 
ception  for  the  built-in  range,  riding 
along  on  the  trend  toward  built-ins 
generally. 

Giving  the  Buyer  Incentive.  A  com¬ 
mon  failing  among  department  stores 
is  to  fret  about  low  profits  in  a  depart¬ 
ment,  but  to  base  the  buyer’s  bonus 
on  volume  alone.  At  least  one  store  in 
every  four  among  those  participating 
in  this  survey  does  just  that.  A  slight¬ 
ly  larger  number  base  the  bonus  on 
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\olume  plus  either  net  profit,  or  con¬ 
tribution,  or  gross  margin. 

In  judging  the  over-all  performance, 
the  contribution  method  is  almost  as 
popular  among  the  reporting  stores  as 
net  profit.  Thirty-two  per  cent  of 
them  use  net  profit,  alone  or  in  con¬ 
junction  with  other  factors,  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  buyer’s  bonus;  31  per  cent 
use  the  contribution  method  in  this 
way. 

Consider  Take-Withs.  Many  small  ap¬ 
pliances,  some  table  radios,  and  all 
f  portable  radios  are  small  and  light 
enough  for  the  customer  to  take  them 
home  without  putting  the  store  to  the 
expense  of  delivering  them.  Has  the 
department  adequate  stock  space  on 
the  floor  for  such  items?  Or  must  the 
customer  wait  so  long  for  an  article  to 
cdme  from  a  remote  stockroom  that  it 
is  easier  to  have  it  sent? 

Check  Warehouse  and  Delivery 
Charges.  When  rule-of-thumb  meth¬ 
ods  are  used  in  charging  a  department 
for  warehouse  and  delivery  services, 
the  charges  may  be  much  out  of  line. 
One  buyer  tells  of  exorbitant  ware¬ 
house  charges  that  bit  deeply  into  his 
profits.  The  warehouse  operation  for 
his  store  was  far  from  efficient,  but  the 
practice  of  charging  time  and  space  to 
the  individual  departments  covered 
things  up,  and  no  one  really  bothered 
to  look  into  the  operation.  Another 
buyer  tells  of  delivery  charges  being 
pro-rated  to  sales— with  the  result  that 
it  was  costing  his  department  twice  as 
much  to  deliver  a  high-priced  unit  as 
to  deliver  a  cheaper  one  of  the  same 
size  and  weight. 

Establish  Realistic  Costs.  The  more  a 
buyer  knows  about  his  expenses,  the 
better  he  can  keep  them  down.  Some 
of  the  buyers  and  merchandise  mana¬ 
gers  who  cooperated  in  this  study  have 
little  faith  in  the  figures  their  stores 
provide.  They’d  like  to  see  manage¬ 
ment  go  over  the  department’s  costs 
with  a  magnifying  glass  and  give  them 
some  realistic  figures.  Some  of  them 
believe  that  if  the  figures  were  prop¬ 
erly  worked  up,  they’d  be  able  to  com¬ 
pete  with  anyone  and  still  show  a 
profit. 


Who  Does  the  Servicing?  Practically 
all  the  stores  participating  in  thii 
study  say  they  do  their  own  servicing. 
Right  here,  says  one  manufacturer,  b 
a  potential  profit  leak.  His  conteiv 
tion:  the  distributor  can  handle  the 
servicing  for  the  store  more  cheapli 
and  better  than  the  store  itself,  becaim 
his  men  are  highly  skilled  in  handlii^ 
that  particular  line’s  products,  and 
because  the  distributor  is  experienetd 
in  using  technicians. 

A  different  pomt  of  view  is  demon¬ 
strated  by  Sears,  Roebuck.  When  their 
service  truck  arrives  in  a  neighbor 
hood,  anyone  who  glances  out  of  a 
window  sees  the  message  that  Sean 
services  what  it  sells.  To  many  cus¬ 
tomers,  this  is  a  clincher  in  deciding 
where  to  buy  the  next  appliance. 

The  Good-Will  Call.  Manifold  benefits 
accrue  from  a  good-will  call  to  a  cus¬ 
tomer  who  has  just  bought  an  appli¬ 
ance.  Distributors  for  some  lines  pro¬ 
vide  a  home  economist  or  service  man 
to  make  the  call,  in  order  to  he  surt 
the  appliance  is  in  perfect  order  and 
that  the  customer  knows  how’  to  use  it 
Benefits  derived  from  such  calls  in¬ 
clude:  good  customer  relations;  oppor 
tunity  to  suggest  other  purchases;  op¬ 
portunity  to  pick  up  names  of  otho 
prospects;  reduction  in  future  sei^ice 
calls.  One  appliance  dealer,  makii^ 
these  service  calls  on  his  own,  reported 
that  they  reduced  his  service  costs  bv 
one-third,  simply  because  customen 
found  out  how  to  care  for  purchases. 

Suggestion  for  department  stores: 
even  if  the  distributor’s  man  makes 
these  calls,  a  telephone  call  from  the 
store  itself  to  make  sure  the  customer 
has  had  her  good-will  check-up  is  a 
sound  investment. 

Selling  in  the  Home.  It  has  been  pretty 
well  established  in  this  and  other  de 
partments  that  selling  in  the  home 
has  many  advantages.  Yet,  among  the 
stores  participating  in  this  study,  onl' 
a  little  more  than  half  have  such  pro 
grams.  The  salesman  who  calls  at  the 
home  is  away  from  the  price-consciour 
atmosphere  of  shopping;  he  is  in  a 
position  to  make  helpful  suggestions 
he  can  sell  husband  and  wife  together 

Building  the  Sales  Staff.  The  depart 

ment’s  need  for  a  superlative  sales  sul 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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Here's  why  department  stores 
are  increasing  volume  and  profits 
with  Magnavox 


Leading  deparfment  stora»  throughout  the  country  hovo  discovorod  that 
only  Mognovox  ofFors  thorn  a  comploto  and  proven  plan  for  profitoble 
operation  of  their  Television  and  High  Fidelity  departments. 


Your  store  isn’t  a  profitless  “show  case”  for  dis¬ 
count  houses  when  you  promote  Magnavox.  For 
only  Magnavox  abolishes  all  the  ruinous  practices 
which  good  merchandisers  deplore  so  loudly  .  .  . 
and  gives  department  stores  the  competitive 
strength  they  need. 

Magnavox  does  not  .  .  .  sell  to  discounters  or 
through  the  back  door  .  .  .  does  not  make  deals 
with  purchasing  agents  .  .  .  does  not  create 
obsolescence,  related  mark-downs  and  profitless 
“dumps.” 


The  Magnavox  Profit  Franchise  offers  a  sound 
distribution  pattern  of  a  limited  number  of  stores. 
It  builds  character  and  customer  good  will  for 
your  store  by  providing  dependable  merchandise 
of  highest  quality  and  value  ...  a  set  for  every 
setting,  and  for  every  budget. 

Make  1958  a  record  year  in  television  and  high 
fidelity  profits.  Put  your  efforts  behind  Magnavox 
— the  one  line  that  is  dedicated  to  profitable  mer¬ 
chandising  with  these  exclusive  benefits: 


1.  Provides  highest  profit  margins  in  the  industry  —  yet 
keeps  retail  prices  competitive  with  all  other  quality 
national  brands. 

2.  Prepays  freight  to  your  store. 

3.  Fair  trades  both  television  and  high  fidelity. 

4.  Guarantees  store  inventory  against  price  decline. 

5.  Sets  more  style  and  feature  trends  than  any  other 
manufacturer  in  the  industry. 

6.  Provides  you  with  the  niost  complete  line — unmatched 
value  in  each  price  range  for  both  high  fidelity  and 
television  —  with  easy  step-ups. 


7.  Provides  ample  advertising  funds. 

8.  Provides  an  incentive  program  for  store  salesmen  at 
no  cost  to  you  or  loss  of  mark-up. 

9.  Provides  cash  discount  privilege. 

10.  AND  ...  THE  EXCLUSIVE  MAGNAVOX  GOLD  SEAL 
WARRANTYI  —  a  built-in  service  policy  to  eliminate 
workroom  losses.  Magnavox  is  the  only  name  In  the 
industry  to  back  up  a  quality  reputation  with  three 
months  service  on  all  instruments  bearing  the  Gold 
Seal,  plus  a  full  year's  warranty  on  all  tubes  and 
parts. 


Talk  with  your  successful  dapartmant  stor*  friends  who  enjoy  the  many 
benefits  of  the  Magnavox  franchise  or  write  us  for  case  histories. 


mag  n  if  ice  nt 

agnawox 


high  fidelity  •  television  •  radio-phonographs 
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...you  have  money-in-the-bank 
reasons  to  remember  1957! 


Bt  K  was  Mis  Bing  Bong  Sailing  Sprssi  More  sales  than  ever  before  of  Westinghouse  Refrigerators, 
ndromat*  Automatic  Washers,  Dryers,  Ranges,  Freezers,  Dishwashers,  Water  Heaters,  Disposers! 


O  WONDER  TOP  APPLIANCE  DEALERS 


Model  Kitchens  Aid  Markup 

Model  kitchens  not  only  serve  as  magnets  for 
homemakers;  they  also  help  sell  kitchen  cabi¬ 
nets  and  other  items  whose  longer  markups 
help  the  appliance  department’s  profit  show¬ 
ing.  The  metal  kitchen  with  bubble  lamps, 
upper  left,  is  one  of  those  in  the  perimeter 
at  the  rear  of  the  major  appliance  department 
of  Kaufmann’s,  Pittsburgh.  Appliances  share 
a  floor  with  housewares,  silver  and  gifts,  keep¬ 
ing  a  group  of  related  departments  together. 
Top  right  kitchen  is  at  Kaufman-Straus  Com¬ 
pany,  Louisville,  and  features  small  as  well  as 
major  appliances  by  Westinghouse.  At  the 
right  is  one  of  four  kitchens  in  the  kitchen 
modernization  department  at  the  Rike  Kum- 
ler  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio,  displaying  the 
latest  in  built-in  ovens  and  ranges,  dishwash¬ 
ers,  refrigerators,  counter  top  sinks,  and  deco¬ 
rative  ideas.  Kitchen  department  is  directly 
behind  major  appliances,  easilv  visible  from 
escalators  and  the  central  traffic  aisle. 


is  obvious  in  a  market  as  competitive 
as  today’s.  Buyers  say  this  requires, 
among  other  things,  a  realistic  com- 
f>ensation  plan,  such  as  commission 
against  draw,  that  will  weed  out  the 
order  takers  from  the  true  producers. 

Good  appliance  men  are  not  easily 
found,  but  has  the  store  tried  women? 
Hess  Brothers  of  Allentown  is  one  of 
those  that  has.  It  started  using  women 
in  the  department  on  commission, 
about  two  years  ago,  and  now  has  a 
staff  that  is  predominantly  female. 
Sales,  the  store  reports,  have  gone  up 
and  selling  costs  have  gone  down. 
Women,  of  course,  have  a  natural  in¬ 


terest  in  home  appliances,  use  them 
themselves,  and  are  keenly  aware  of 
their  benefits. 

Let  Distributors  Help!  Most  distribu¬ 
tors  are  ready  and  willing  to  help  with 
the  sales  training  programs  in  stores. 
Of  all  the  forms  of  help  distributors 
can  offer  on  this  score,  the  reporting 
stores  like  best  training  sessions  held 
for  their  people.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  distributor  holds  a  clinic  on  sales 
or  service  problems  for  all  of  the  stores 
in  an  area— and  a  department  store 
may  be  completely  unrepresented  at 
the  meeting.  Dinner  money  or  over¬ 


time  for  the  men  who  attend  suck 
clinics  may  seem  expensive,  but  prob¬ 
ably  not  so  exf>ensive  as  having  poorlj 
trained  sales  and  service  men  in  con¬ 
tact  with  customers. 

Trade>lns  Can  Contribute.  Nearly  all 
the  reporting  stores  take  trade-ins  in 
appliances.  In  department  stores,  how¬ 
ever,  the  attitude  toward  trade-ins 
seems  always  to  be  that  this  is  a  de 
vice  merely  to  help  close  the  sales  of  the 
new  merchandise.  Appliance  dealen 
think  otherwise.  They  spruce  up 
appliances  they'  take  in  trade,  lib 
spray-painting  them  in  smart  colors, 
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extremes  of  the  age  scale:  young 
couples  on  tight  budgets,  and  elderly 
people. 


ice  charges  and,  by  giving  the  custom¬ 
er  18  or  24  months  to  pay,  keep  the 
customer  interested  in  the  store  and 
its  many  departments  over  that  period. 
In  the  appliance  department  itself, 
the  availability  of  long-term  credit 
makes  it  possible  to  trade  up  to  higher 
grades.  The  differences  in  price  look 
small  when  broken  down  in  terms  of 
monthly  payments;  the  store  makes 
more  profit  in  dollars  and  in  percent¬ 
age;  the  customer  gets  a  piece  of  mer¬ 
chandise  with  which  she  is  thoroughly 
satisfied. 
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and  sell  them  at  a  handsome  markup. 

One  appliance  dealer  who  does  a 
profitable  business  in  trade-ins  stresses 
that  the  new  product  sale  must  stand 
on  its  own  feet.  Also,  in  picking  up 
the  trade-in,  the  store’s  delivery  de¬ 
partment  should  be  trained  to  check 
for  all  parts  that  belong  to  the  article; 
overlooked  parts  and  panels  are  expen¬ 
sive  to  replace.  He  finds  his  best  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  used  merchandise  at  both 


Never  Forget  Credit.  Credit  is  one  of 
the  department  store’s  strongest  com¬ 
petitive  weapons  in  the  appliance  field; 
it  is  also  a  key  to  profits.  Discount 
sellers  do  not  offer  credit,  and  inde¬ 
pendent  appliance  stores  often  lack 
the  financial  skill  to  extend  credit 
without  tying  up  too  much  capital. 
Department  store  credit  operations 
usually  cover  their  costs  nicely  on  serv¬ 


If  I  Were  President 


SEEKING  suggestions  for  manage¬ 
ment,  Stores  asked  a  number  of 
leading  manufacturers  to  imagine 
themselves  as  heads  of  department 
stores,  and  then  to  say  what  steps  they 
would  take  in  order  to  get  maximum 
volume,  profit  and  prestige  from  their 
home  appliance  departments.  The 
replies  were  decidedly  stimulating,  and 
some  of  the  points  they  made  are  sum¬ 
marized  below. 


that  go  into  a  successful  business.  For  to  provide  the  means  of  enjoying  free 

too  long,  too  many  department  stores  time.  I’d  talk  better  living  instead  of 

have  been  daily  shoppers  for  specials;  bargains.  And  I’d  make  sure  my  cus- 

have  shown  no  loyalty  to  their  suppli-  tomers  got  top  flight  service.” 

ers,  and  have  not  done  the  kind  of 

future  planning  that  enables  them  to  Sell  Prestige.  “Department  stores  .are 
run  a  profitable  business.  Fortunately,  the  logical  retail  source  of  appliances, 
this  trend  seems  to  be  changing,  and  necessary  as  a  stabilizing  factor  in  the 
more  and  more  department  stores  are  trade.  I’d  meet  the  discount  houses 
cutting  down  on  lines,  working  more  half-way  on  prices,  and  I’d  sell  my 

closely  with  their  suppliers,  and  doing  store’s  prestige,  integrity,  and  service.” 

a  planning  job  in  the  home  appliance 
Shop  My  Floor.  ”...  I’d  shop  my  own  business, 
floor  and  honestly  analyze  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  selling.  I’d  probably  find 
too  much  emphasis  on  low  prices,  too 
little  selling  of  features  and  values, 
and  too  much  clerking  instead  of  cre¬ 
ative  selling.” 


Own  Brand.  ".  .  .  I’d  concentrate  on 
my  own  brand  or  one  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer  cannot  find  on  the  floor  of  the 
discount  house.  The  department  store 
too  often  is  used  as  a  showroom  for 
the  distributor  and  the  price  houses. 
With  my  own  store’s  brand  name  on 
a  good  quality  product,  produced  by 
a  reputable  manufacturer,  my  sales¬ 
people  could  concentrate  on  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  product  itself,  and  then 


Tie  In  with  Other  Departments.  “I’d 
first  get  a  top-flight  full  line  and  fea¬ 
ture  it.  I’d  tie  it  in  with  my  store’s 
decorating  and  home  modernization 
services.  I’d  tie  fashions  with  laundry 
machines— a  natural  with  the  present 
emphasis  on  wash-and-wear  clothes.  I’d 
play  up  the  leisure-time  aspect  of  ap¬ 
pliances,  both  to  save  housework  and 


Plan  for  Profit.  “.  .  .  I’d  realistically 
face  the  problems  of  accounting,  train¬ 
ing,  display  and  all  the  other  factors 


Manufacturers  Want  to  Help 

This  itinerant  window  display  of  a  wide 
assortment  of  RCA  Victor  appliances  is 
one  of  the  many  promotional  aids 
which  manufacturers  offer  to  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  Made  for  RCA  by  W.  L. 
Stensgaard  &  Associates,  the  display  fea¬ 
tures  color  TV  but  shows  different 
models  and  price  lines  of  black  and 
white  sets,  also  radios  and  phonographs. 
The  window  in  the  photo  was  used 
at  Miller’s,  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 
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sell  the  reputation  of  the  store  behind 
the  product.  .  .  .  The  discount  houses 
with  their  coine-on  advertising  apjx.'al 
to  the  price-conscious  consumer.  Con¬ 
sumers  are  getting  more  than  full  value 
at  today’s  prices;  they  would  pay  more 
if  prices  were  maintained.” 

Better  Trained  Personnel.  “I'd  try  to 
get  more  aggressive  selling  by  giving 
my  sales  personnel  better  sales  and 
service  training.  I’d  make  sure  the 
customer  understands  the  product  and 
follow  up  after  the  sales  to  be  certain 
she  is  satisfied.  I’d  have  an  outside 
sales  crew.  I’d  insist  that  my  buyer 
get  belter  acquainted  with  the  appli¬ 
ances  themselves  and  with  the  basic 
principles  of  store  operation.  Too 
many  buyers  think  only  in  terms  of 
price.” 

Use  Distributors.  ".  .  .  I’d  first  obtain 
the  services  of  a  merchandiser  who  has 
proved  himself.  Theit  I’d  have  him 
approach  local  distributors,  outlining 
my  store’s  objectives.  I  would  not  have 
him  limit  himself  to  those  lines  already 
in  the  store.  There  may  be  some  dis¬ 
tributors  in  my  area  whose  lines  are 
not  in  my  store  or  in  any  department 
store  right  now,  but  who  would  wel¬ 


come  an  opportunity  to  work  closely 
with  us  to  build  solidly  toward  profit 
and  volume,  even  if  it  meant  making 
some  adjustment  in  their  local  distri¬ 
bution  policies. 

“I  wouldn’t  expect  my  store  to  do 
the  job  alone.  I’d  want  my  buyer  to 
enlist  the  support  of  those  local  dis¬ 
tributors  and  manufacturers  who  are 
genuinely  interested  in  moving  their 
goods  through  the  department  store  on 
a  profitable  basis  and  who  are  willing 
to  provide  the  product  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  help.” 

Specialized  Personnel.  .  .  I’d  give 
my  store  an  advantage  over  the  ones 
that  have  order  takers  instead  of  sell¬ 
ing  personnel.  I’d  want  my  sales- 
jjeople  to  specialize,  each  in  a  different 
category  of  appliances,  so  that  each 
one  would  be  an  expert  in  his  field, 
able  to  give  customers  the  help  and 
advice  they  need  in  order  to  make  a 
wise  selection.” 

Cooperate  with  Buyer.  ".  .  .  I’d  hire 
an  aggressive  appliance  merchandiser, 
set  a  budget  that  makes  sense,  and  co¬ 
operate  with  him  all  along  the  line. 
I’d  certainly  try  to  find  a  better  loca¬ 
tion  for  the  appliance  departments 


than  most  stores  give  them.  Accessi¬ 
bility  and  traffic  can  make  a  big  de¬ 
partment  even  bigger!” 

Use  the  Tearoom.  .  .  I’d  use  my 

tearoom  to  sell  household  appliances, 
just  as  I  use  it  to  show  new  fashions 
to  customers.  A  luncheon  concert  of 
recorded  music  on  my  best  hi-fi  set,  a 
demonstration  of  color  TV,  a  wash- 
and-wear  demonstration  that  could 
feature  both  ready-to-wear  and  laun¬ 
dry  equipment.  Why  not?  Most  of 
the  tearoom  patrons  are  women,  in¬ 
terested  in  their  homes,  customers  of 
my  store,  and  in  a  shopping  mood.” 

Check  Brand  Representation.  “I’d 
make  sure  my  buyer  carried  every 
brand  that  is  important  to  my  custom¬ 
ers,  regardless  of  what  may  be  going 
on  in  the  discount  houses.  I  wouldn’t 
let  my  better  dress  buyer  drop  an  im¬ 
portant  resource  because  some  of  its 
numbers  were  copied  down,  and  1 
shouldn’t  let  my  appliance  buyer  drop 
entire  lines  just  because  some  of  their 
cheaper  numbers  are  in  discount 
houses. 

“Particularly  in  television  and  hi-fi, 
there’s  a  tremendous  range  of  prices 
and  styles  in  the  important  lines.  My 
buyer  should  be  able  to  select  from 
the  middle  and  higher  prices  in  a  line 
(Continued  on  page  34) 


Opportunity  for  Impulse  Sale 

Small  radios  provide  an  opportunity  for 
an  impulse  sale  if  they’re  placed  on  dis¬ 
play,  and  most  of  them  are  small  and  light 
enough  for  the  customer  to  take  then 
along,  instead  of  subjecting  the  store  to 
delivery  costs.  Shown  here  is  a  display,  at 
Kaufman-Straus  Company,  Louisville,  that 
uses  little  space  but  exposes  a  considerable 
number  of  the  small  sets  to  traffic. 


\ 
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STOCK  ROA  VICTOR  NOW-HAVB  A  “SBLL- SATIONAL"  CHRISTMAS 


B«Mlg*l-pric*d  table  radio.  Rich 
maroon  finish.  The  Cole  ( 8X51 ) 
$19.95.  The  Lyons  (8X5) .  Four 
colorful  finishes.  $21.95. 


Swivels  I  Controls  appliances. 
Turns  off  while  you  sleep. 
Three  2-tone  finishes.  The  Mer- 
riweather  (8C8)  $42.95. 


Clo«li>Radi«.  Maroon  finish.  The 
Squire  (8C51)  $27.95.  The 
Dreamette  (8C5).  White,  pink, 
blue  or  black.  $29.95. 


Built-in  Electric  Cigarette  lighter. 

Twin  speakers.  Comes  in  pink, 
green,  white.  The  Winthrop 
(9XL1)  $39.95. 


)rico 


"Wavefinder"  Antenna  turns 
for  best  signal,  “impac”  case 
in  three  2-tone  finishes.  The 
Trouper  (8BX6)  $34.95*. 


Tiny  Transistor  "Persenol."  Tur- 
quoise-and-white  or  2-tone 
gray.  “Golden  Throat”  tone. 
The  Winsome  (8BT7)  $39.95*. 


Transistor  "PersonaP'  with  plug¬ 
in  for  earphone.  Two  smart 
2-tone  finishes.  The  Stetson 
(8BT8)  $44.95*. 


Lowest  Priced  Automatic  45 

"Vktrola."-  Up  to  2  hours  of 
music  with  “45”  EP’s.  Three 
finishes.  (7EY1)  $32.95. 


Portable  Automatic  45  "Vic- 
trola."  Green-and-pebble  white 
or  rust-and-pebble  white  fin¬ 
ishes.  (8EY31)  $39.95. 


Automatic  4 -speed  "Vktrola.** 

Powerful  performance.  Fin¬ 
ished  in  2-tone  green  or  gray- 
and-white.  (9ES5)  $49.95. 


2  SpoedsI  Automatically  plays 
fifteen  “dS’s”  or  one  33%  rec¬ 
ord.  2  simulated  leather  fin¬ 
ishes.  (9ED31)  $49.95. 


Plays  anywhere  on  AC  current. 
Green,  gray  or  tan  luggage- 
style  case.  (9EMP21)  $29.95. 


wiiai«v*r  oustom«rs  want— RCA  Victor  has.  Do  they 
want  table  or  clock-radios?  Those  shown  here  would  fill 
the  bill— beautifully.  For  folks  on  the  go,  new  ”impac” 
portables  are  a  natural. 

To  koop  mualo’lovora  happy,  suggest  a  new”Victrola.”® 
Like  all  the  RCA  Victor  instruments  in  this  ad,  each  has 
magnificent  "Golden  Throat”  tone. 

Por  a  Mg  holiday  aoaaon— order  from  your  RCA  Victor 
distributor  now. 
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THE  INDUSTIY'S  MOST  POWERPUl  ADVERTISINOI 

TV  and  radio  cemmarcials  on  "AAonitor"  (Sot.  and  Sun.);  Tha 
"Goorgo  Gobol  Show"  (ovory  othor  Tuos.);  Tho  "Eddio  Fishor 
Show"  (ovory  othor  Tuos.);  Tho  "Porry  Como  Show"  (Sat.);  "Tk 
Toe  Dough"  (Thurt.)  and  "Tho  Prko  Is  RighP'  (Mon.).  Soo  ^s  in 
Roador*!  Digost,  Lifo,  Sovontoon,  Holiday  and  Tho  Now  Yorkor. 


Monufoctursr't  noKonolly  odvsilitod  liU  pricsi  shown,  subiset  lo  chongo.  Slighav  higher 
for  West  and  South.  *  RCA  trodsmork  for  record  and  tope  plovers.  *  less  batteries. 


r 
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The  Bible  of  the  Retail  Industry 
Has  Been  Brought  Up  to  Dote! 

Buy  and  Read 

The 

Buyer  s  Manual 

First  Revision  Since  1949 

*14  brand  new  chapters 

*  27  established  chapters  brought  completely  up  to  date 

*  41  experts  in  retailing  give  you  the  essence  of  their 

experience 

448  jam-packed  pages  of  tremendous  daily  help  to 
everybody”  In  retailing  —  store  head  —  merchandise 
manager  —  experienced  buyer  —  new  buyer  —  assist¬ 
ant  buyer  —  trainee  —  personnel  head  —  college 
professor  —  student  —  and  vendors,  too! 

— Act  Now — 


i  Merchandising  Division  (Please  Print) 

I  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
j  100  West  31st  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

!  Gentlemen: 

j  Please  send  me . copies  of  THE  BUYER'S  AAANUAL.  (Member 

I  price:  $4.75;  non-member  price:  $10.00.) 

I  BUI  us .  Check  enclosed . 

I  NAME  .  STORE  . 

j  ADDRESS  . 

I  CITY . STATE . 

I  Make  dwekf  poybU  to  NROGA.  PIoom  odd  3%  soloi  tax  if  dolivorad  in  Now  York  City. 

I  ' 


REPORT  TO  MANAGEMEN*^ 
The  Major  Appliance  Departmev 

the  numbers  that  are  most  suited  to 
the  tastes  and  pockets  of  my  store’s 
customers.  These  numbers  will  usual¬ 
ly  have  details  of  styling  and  quality 
features  that  lift  them  out  of  the  claa 
of  pure  price  appeal  and  that  will 
make  them  attractive  to  customen 
who  don’t  want  to  run  their  feet  off  fw 
bargains.  After  all,  as  a  department 
store.  I’m  catering  to  the  customer  who 
wants  a  selection  of  the  best  brands 
all  in  one  spot— not  to  the  customer 
who  flits  from  store  to  store  to  see 
what’s  cheapest.” 

Check  the  Merchandising  Job.  . .  I’d 

check  up  on  my  appliance  depart¬ 
ment’s  merchandising  job  in  the  same 
w'ay  that  I’d  check  on  any  other  d^ 
partment.  I’d  contact  the  resources 
for  the  two  or  three  most  important 
lines  carried  by  that  department  and 
have  a  talk  with  them  about  where  we 
were  strong  and  where  we  could  im¬ 
prove  our  job.  Any  good  resource  usu¬ 
ally  knows  what  the  best  stores  in  the 
country  are  doing,  and  with  what  r^ 
suits. 

“In  most  appliance  brands,  I  have  a 
distributor  to  talk  to.  He’s  right  in 
my  area  all  the  time  and  knows  every 
detail  of  the  local  situation,  besides 
having  a  broad  viewpoint  on  appli¬ 
ances  in  general.  Sometimes  brands 
offer  helps  that  buyers  don’t  appreci¬ 
ate  fully— display  materials,  assistance 
in  departmental  layout,  fixture  plans, 
and  a  great  many  things  that  go  be 
yond  the  department’s  day-to-day  op 
eration.” 

Look  for  Impulse  Items.  “.  .  .  I’d  get 

my  appliance  buyers  to  be  more  alert 
to  impulse  items  in  his  stcKk.  When 
things  like  transistor  radios,  record 
players  simple  enough  for  children  to 
operate,  and  some  of  the  newer  small 
appliances,  are  placed  on  display,  with 
strong  selling  messages,  we  should  get 
fast,  easy  sales,  and  at  full  markup, 
too.  Appliance  departments  have  so 
many  big-check  items  that  they  may 
forget  to  give  a  prominent  spot  to  the 
small  items  that  sell  quickly  and  roll 
up  nice  totals  at  the  end  of  each  day- 
Many  of  these  items  need  nothing 
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Fay  Bamside 
Offica  Staff 


He  sells  electric  major  appliances  to  gas-producers 

Fred  Zeeb’s  electric  major  appliance  business  is  booming  — 
right  in  the  backyard  of  the  Nation’s  gas  industry! 


The  man  who  sold  ice-boxes  to  the 
eskimos  has  nothing  on  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Dealer  Fred  Zeeb. 

He  and  his  wife  Bertha  are  operating 
one  of  the  most  successful  retail  appli¬ 
ance  businesses  in  the  whole  U.  S. — in 
the  very  heart  of  the  coimtry’s  gos- 
producing  area. 

The  town  is  Bartlesville,  Oklahoma. 
The  store  is  the  Bartlesville  Electric 
’  Co.  Mr.  Zeeb  began  his  association 
with  General  Electric  in  1929,  has  been 
in  Bartlesville  since  1938. 

What  makes  this  particular  retail 
operation  so  successful?  One  obvious 
answer  is  hardworking  people:  Fred 
and  Bertha  Zeeb  and  their  well-orgjm- 
ized  staff.  And  there  are  at  least  three 
other  good  answers:  service^ slock,  and 
brand. 

How  does  he  feel  about  service? 
Fred  Zeeb  feels  service  should  be  good 
—and  fast.  How  fast?  Every  Bartles¬ 
ville  Electric  Co.  service  call  is  com¬ 
pleted  the  same  day  the  complaint 
comes  in.  That’s  policy— and  Zeeb 
n^tains  a  full  parts  stock  and  a  full¬ 
time  6-man  repair  staff  to  make  sure 
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as  important  as  the  way  he  sells  it.  His 
brand  is  General  Electric.  Here — in 
Fred  Zeeb’s  own  words — is  exactly  the 
way  he  feels  about  it:  “G-E  has  the 
best  and  most  complete  line  on  the 
market.  They  have  the  best  public  ac¬ 
ceptance. 

“They  . . .  have  treated  me  fairly 
and  courteously. . .  and  my  Distributor, 
General  Electric  Supply  Company,  has 
always  rendered  service  and  assistance 
in  an  able,  friendly,  and  prompt  man- 
ner. 

That’s  the  way  it  always  has  been 
for  Fred  and  Bertha  Zeeb,  and  that’s 
the  way  it  always  will  be.  For,  as  we 
have  said  before,  what  is  good  for 
General  Electric  Dealers  is  certainly 
good  for  General  Electric.  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  Appliance  and  Televi¬ 
sion  Receiver  Diviskm,  Louisville  1, 
Kentucky. 


it  is  consistently  carried  out. 

But  service  to  Zeeb  means  more 
than  just  on-the-dot  repairs.  It  in¬ 
cludes  demonstrations  and  follow-ups. 
too.  He  finds  customers  generally  tend 
to  show  off  their  new  purchases  to  their 
neighbors,  and  says: 

“The  best  leads  I  get  are  those  that 
come  from  follow-up  calls  to  homes 
where  we  have  installed  appliances . . 

What  about  stock? 

Fred  Zeeb  feels  stock  should  be  as  com¬ 
plete  as  possible— in  color  as  well  as 
model.  He  finds  a  full  stock  gives  his 
store  a  big  boost  with  his  prospects — 
especially  those  who  have  shopped 
aroimd  and  found  sparse  stocks  else¬ 
where. 


And  now  about  the  brand  . . . 

To  Fred  Zeeb,  the  brand  itself  is  just 
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more  than  exposure  to  get  them  mov¬ 
ing.” 

Keep  Price  in  Its  Place.  .  .  I’d 

handle  the  discounters  as  one  big-city 
store  does.  Price  competition  is  pretty 
intense  in  that  area,  just  about  as  bad 
as  it  comes.  This  store  isn’t  so  cheap 
that  it  has  nothing  but  price  to  sell, 
nor  is  it  so  exclusive  that  it  can  ignore 
price.  That’s  about  the  spot  most  de¬ 
partment  stores  are  in. 

“This  store  handles  several  lines, 
and  selects  from  each  the  numbers 


best  suited  to  its  own  trade.  On  some 
of  the  fast  selling,  low  end  items,  it 
meets  discount  prices.  On  other  low 
and  medium  priced  items,  it  sells  be¬ 
low  list,  but  doesn’t  try  to  sell  at  the 
lowest  prices  locally  reported.  Many 
of  its  items,  particularly  those  with 
something  distinctive  or  luxurious 
about  them,  go  at  full  price. 

“The  buyer  counts  on  his  distribu¬ 
tors  for  information  on  the  local  sit¬ 
uation,  and  for  suggestions  as  to  what 
numbers  in  a  given  line  are  selling 
best.  But  his  final  decisions  in  select¬ 


ing  the  assortment  or  determining  how 
to  price  an  item  are  always  made  in 
terms  of  the  store’s  customers  and  the 
assortments  and  prices  they  wapt.  The 
management  in  that  store  is  smart.  It 
doesn’t  lay  down  any  general  edict 
about  matching  every  cut  price  that 
pops  up,  nor  does  it  tell  the  buyer  to 
restrict  himself  to  lines  with  controlled 
distribution.  The  store  has  a  private 
brand,  developed  through  its  buying 
office,  but  it  also  has  important  nation¬ 
al  brands,  and  well  represented,  too. 

“In  short,  it’s  a  well  balanced  oper¬ 
ation  in  price  policy,  brand  policy, 
and  merchandise  assortment.  And  it 
is  one  of  the  country’s  outstandingly 
successful  operations,  too.” 


Prospects  for  the  Future 


WHEN  one  talks  of  the  home  ap¬ 
pliance  business  and  of  increas¬ 
ing  a  department  store’s  share  of  it,  a 
natural  question  is  that  of  how  good 
the  prospects  are  for  appliances  in  gen¬ 
eral.  Is  the  store  to  increase  its  share 
of  a  bcx>ming  business,  or  is  it  to  fight 
for  a  larger  share  of  a  dwindling 
market? 

Prospects  for  further  growth  in  ap¬ 
pliances  are  good.  New  family  forma¬ 
tion  continues  briskly  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  at  an  even  livelier  pace  when 
some  of  the  postwar  babies  reach  mar¬ 
riageable  age.  Long  before  they  get 
old  enough  to  buy  their  own  refriger¬ 
ators  and  washing  machines,  however, 
those  four-million-a-year  crops  of  bab¬ 
ies  will  be  teen-agers,  wanting  their 
own  radios,  record  players,  and  port¬ 
able  television  sets,  and  pressuring 
their  families  into  buying  new  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  living  room,  the  newest 
gadgets  and  appliances  for  the  kitchen. 

Another  important  factor  in  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  growth  is,  of  course,  home 
building,  and  the  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  dwelling  units,  each  needing  its 
complement  of  appliances.  From  April 
1950  to  December  1956,  the  number  of 
dwelling  units  in  various  metropolitan 
areas  increased  at  these  rates,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census:  New 
York,  17.1  per  cent;  Chicago,  16.9  per 
cent;  Seattle,  17.8  per  cent;  Los  An¬ 
geles,  40.1  per  cent;  Dallas,  .^1.0  per 
cent.  There  is  still  no  appreciable 


number  of  vacancies,  and  building, 
for  all  its  stops  and  starts,  is  still  going 
on  at  a  pretty  fast  clip. 

More  Desirable  Merchandise.  Still 
another  factor  favoring  appliance 
growth  is  upgrading.  The  newer  ap¬ 
pliances  offer  much  more  than,  say, 
those  10  years  old.  A  refrigerator  of 
10  years  ago  may  not  have  had  a  frozen 
food  section  or  an  automatic  defroster: 
a  dryer  of  10  years  ago  may  not  have 
the  low  heat  adjustments  necessary  for 
wash-and-wear  synthetics;  the  phono¬ 
graph  of  10  years  ago  may  not  give 
anything  like  the  reproduction  possi¬ 
ble  on  those  of  today.  All  this  gives 
today’s  customer  a  reason  to  spend 
more  and  buy  a  better  appliance  than 
the  customer  of  10  years  ago.  And  it 
gives  the  owner  of  a  not  very  old  ap¬ 
pliance  an  incentive  to  replace  it. 

The  replacement  market  can  be  con¬ 
siderable,  and  so  can  the  market  for 
things  yet  to  come.  New  appliances 
have  been  coming  out  in  astonishing 
numbers  these  past  few  years,  and  it  is 
expected  that  many  more  of  them  will 
make  their  bows  soon.  One  trade 
source  estimates  that  half  the  business 
in  appliances  10  years  from  now  will 
be  in  things  not  yet  producedi  Mean¬ 
time,  among  the  recent  arrivals  is  a 
room  air  conditioner  that  is  portable 
and  also  reversible;  it  can  be  carried 
from  room  to  room  and  can  be  used 
to  circulate  warm  air  as  well  as  for 


cooling  purposes.  Another  newcomer: 
the  electronic  cooker,  which  promises 
nutritional  advantages  and  fuel  econ¬ 
omy  as  well  as  speed. 

Negative  Factors.  There  are,  of  course, 
negative  factors,  too.  Many  of  today’s 
appliances  depend  for  their  sale  on 
the  availability  of  credit.  And  there  is 
no  denying  that  many  of  our  younger 
families  are  in  no  position  to  add  to 
their  debts  or  to  take  the  shock  of  any 
interruption  to  earnings.  Their  homes 
are  heavily  mortgaged;  many  of  the 
things  they  own  have  been  bought  on 
time;  the  presence  of  young  children 
in  the  house  makes  it  impossible  for 
the  wife  to  take  a  job. 

Any  jolt  to  the  economy  that  will 
tighten  consumer  credit  or  that  will 
shake  consumer  confidence  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  will  be  felt  by  appliances,  natur¬ 
ally,  as  well  as  by  many  other  kinds  of 
merchandise.  But  retailers  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  watching  local  horizons  for 
indications  of  such  change.  They  know 
that  a  boom  on  the  national  scene 
helps  little  if  a  local  factory  shuts 
down.  And  conversely,  they  know  that 
a  new  industry’s  arrival  in  town  can 
liven  up  the  retail  business,  even  if 
the  trade  elsewhere  is  in  the  doldrums. 

Dumping,  Any^one?  Some  drawbacks 
of  the  industry’s  own  making  have  to 
be  considered,  too,  in  the  appliance 
picture.  There  has  been  much  talk 
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‘Living  Room”  demonstration  sells  Living  Color 

Now  — give  ideal  “at  home”  Color  TV 
demonstrations  in  your  store 


In  this  cozy  home  demo  room  your  customers  not  only 
see  Color  TV  at  its  very  best,  they  get  a.  feeling  about  the 
extra  pleasure  Color  TV  could  put  in  their  living  rooms. 

And  the  record  shows  that  more  often  than  not  you  can 
turn  that  feeling  into  cash. 

You  can  easily  put  up  a  home  demo  room  anywhere  in 
your  store.  Two  men  can  do  the  job  in  a  couple  of  hours. 
It’s  completely  portable,  no  building  permit  needed. 

Your  RCA  Victor  distributor  can  give  you  all  the 
facts  on  this  and  other  available  displays.  Call  him 
today  and  get  a  new  slant  on  showmanship  in  selling. 
It  will  pay  you  well. 


BIG 


This  Deluxe,  dual-purpose  display  show¬ 
cases  “Living  Color”  TV  and  shades 
screen  to  give  finest  picture.  Displays  any 
color  model..  Beautifully  finished  in  oil 
colors.  Size;  72'  x  72'  x  33'. 
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of  overproduction  in  the  trade.  Among 
those  cooperating  in  this  study,  most 
manufacturers  agreed  that  there  was 
overproduction  in  1956,  and  that  there 
is  some  now.  But  it  is  always  the  other 
fellow  who  is  overproducing,  it  seems. 
None  of  those  who  participated  in 
this  research  say  that  their  own  firms 
overproduced.  Quite  generally,  how¬ 
ever,  they  do  say  that  their  output,  like 
that  of  the  industry  as  a  whole,  is  lower 
in  units  than  it  was  in  1956.  Whether 
that  will  eliminate  the  danger  of  over¬ 
stocks  and  dumping  remains  to  be 
seen,  however. 

Retailers  and  distributors  are  be- 


The  Major  Appliance  Department 

lieved  by  manufacturers  to  be  any¬ 
thing  but  overstocked— sensibly  stocked 
or  understocked,  say  most  of  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  who  took  part  in  this  re¬ 
search. 

A  big  question  mark  in  the  picture, 
however,  is  the  independent  appli¬ 
ance  dealer,  who  has  tied  up  his 
capital  in  inventory  and  in  accounts 
receivable,  and  who  is  beginning  to 
feel  the  squeeze.  Many  of  these  deal¬ 
ers  have  been  up  against  tough  price 
competition,  and  have  sold  at  unreal¬ 
istically  tiny  markups  just  to  free  a 
little  capital  long  enough  to  sink  it  in 
another  bit  of  stock. 


The  Local  Scene.  If  the  going  gets  too 
rugged  for  the  appliance  dealers,  there 
may  be  dumping  of  retail  stocks  to 
worry  about.  A  careful  appraisal  of 
the  local  situation  with  respect  to 
appliance  dealers  and  their  financial 
problems  should  be  part  of  the  prepa¬ 
ration  for  budgeting  the  department 
store’s  own  appliance  operation. 

If  the  credit  of  the  store’s  competi¬ 
tors  or  of  its  customers  looks  shaky, 
then  even  the  most  cleverly  operated 
appliance  department  may  have  to  pull 
in  its  horns.  If  confidence  prevails  in 
the  store’s  area,  then  the  department 
can  prepare  itself  to  cash  in  on  Amer¬ 
ica’s  enthusiasm  for  appliances  that 
sometimes  save  work,  sometimes  create 
work,  but  are  usually  fun  to  own. 


Recommendations: 

To  achieve  its  share  of  the  tremendous  volume  and  profit 
potential  in  household  appliances,  the  department  store  should: 


•  Set  a  Policy  on  Price  Competition 

Whether  a  department  store  chooses  to  beat 

price  cutters  at  their  own  game,  or  to  ignore 
them,  or  to  strike  a  balance  somewhere  in  be¬ 
tween,  the  important  thing  is  that  the  appli¬ 
ance  policy  should  fit  the  store  and  its  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  community.  Often  it  doesn’t. 

•  Plug  Profit  Loopholes 

Margins  can  be  fattened  a  bit  by  playing  up 
categories,  items,  price  lines,  with  markups 
better  than  the  prevailing  low  rates.  Expenses 
can  be  pared  if  costs  are  known  and  studied- 
two  steps  many  appliance  departments  and 
their  managements  tend  to  skip. 

•  Maintain  Assortments 

The  department  store’s  edge  on  its  compe¬ 
tition  has  always  been  its  broad,  well  selected 
assortments.  Appliance  departments  some¬ 
times  forget  this,  and  either  go  overboard 


meeting  price  competition  on  cheap  items, 
or,  at  the  other  extreme,  drop  important 
brands  because  some  of  their  numbers  are  in 
discount  houses. 

•  Maintain  Service 

This  is  broader  than  just  installation  and 
repairs.  It  means  also  good  selling,  selling  in 
the  home,  and  following  up  after  a  sale  to  be 
sure  the  customer  uses  the  appliance  properly. 

•  Sell  the  Store 

A  department  store  means  more  than  just  a 
source  of  merchandise  to  the  customer.  Ap¬ 
pliance  departments,  like  others  in  the  store, 
should  stress  the  firm’s  good  name,  the  fact 
that  it  stands  behind  anything  it  sells,  the  fact 
that  its  credit  arrangements  are  geared  to  the 
customer’s  individual  requirements,  the  fact 
that  it  offers  advice  on  home  modernization 
and  decorating,  etc.  ^ 
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Report  from  Washington 


additional  problems.  The  President  on  two  occasions 
and  recently  three  members  of  the  United  States  Senate 
have  spoken  on  price  and  wage  controls.  Most  retailers 
find  it  difficult  to  understand  why  any  consideration  is 
being  given  to  indirect  controls  over  prices  and  wages 
at  this  lime.  While  it  is  true  the  President  qualified  his 
remarks  in  the  light  that  he  “hoped”  price  and  wage 
controls  would  not  be  necessary,  nevertheless  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  obviously  being  explored. 

Experiences  with  controls  have  taught  retailers  two 
things.  One  clear  lesson  is  that  price  controls  do  not 
control  prices.  The  second  is  that  politicians  have  in 
the  past  invoked  price  controls  but  have  always  kept 
away  from  effective  wage  controls. 

Price  controls  in  any  period  are  considered  unsound 
by  many  economists  and  business  leaders;  but  proposals 
for  price  controls  in  p>eacetime,  or  in  a  period  of  defla¬ 
tion  (rather  than  inflation),  are  fantastic. 


By  John  Hazen, 

Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs, 
NRDGA 


Next  Year's  Issues.  Every  Washington  observer,  with 
or  without  a  crystal  ball,  is  trying  to  create  a  list  of 
the  important  issues  that  will  come  before  Congress 
next  year.  It  is  not  so  difficult  to  create  such  a  list,  but 
a  far  different  problem  to  guess  what  will  happen. 

Retailers,  without  question,  will  face  a  difficult  and 
a  busy  year. 

Here  are  the  major  issues  as  we  see  them: 

Retailers  will  fight  any  extension  of  coverage  under 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Retailers  will  advocate  the  renewal  on  a  long-term 
basis  of  our  reciprocal  trade  agreements  act  and  a  revi¬ 
sion  and  clarification  of  our  customs  regulations. 

Retailers  will  tell  Congress  that  language  will  have  to 
be  created  establishing  the  role  of  the  military  store, 
that  the  growing  unfair  competition  presented  by  these 
stores  in  areas  near  communities  should  cease. 

NRDGA  will  recommend  that  the  law  governing  the 
activities  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
be  amended  to  prevent  the  inclusion,  as  mortgage 
security  under  FHA,  of  such  fast-wasting  assets  as 
washers,  dryers,  curtains,  Venetian  blinds,  air  condi¬ 
tioners,  etc. 

NRDGA  will  ask  Congress  to  equalize  taxation  in 
the  area  of  cooperative  enterprises.  Co-ops  have  ex¬ 
panded  from  their  original  concept  of  group  buying 
of  grain  and  fertilizer  to  the  operation  of  department 
stores.  The  Association  feels  that  all  business  enter¬ 
prises  should  be  equally  taxed,  that  the  loophole  in 
our  present  tax  laws  that  provides  an  advantage  to 
cooperative  enterprises  should  be  closed. 


Welfare  and  Pension  Funds.  The  testimony  of  the 
Becks,  Dios  and  others  at  the  McClellan  hearings  have 
shocked  the  nation,  and  Congress  will  place  some  re¬ 
strictions  upon  loosely  administered  union  pension  and 
welfare  funds. 

There  will  be  legislation  requiring  a  thorough  ac¬ 
counting  of  union  dues,  pensions  and  welfare  funds. 
Also,  delving  into  these  funds  by  union  officers  will  be 
prohibited  and  public  accounting  of  these  funds  will  be 
required.  Prohibitions  against  the  use  of  funds  for 
political  purposes,  placing  unions  under  anti-trust 
laws,  and  right-to-work  legislation  are  other  probabili¬ 
ties,  as  is  the  banning  of  secondary  boycotts.  In  fact, 
one  bill  outlawing  secondary  boycotts  (S.  76)  has  been 
written  by  Senator  Carl  T.  Curtis  (R-Neb.). 

The  approach  of  Congress  will  be  to  protect  unions 
and  innocent  victims  of  labor  strife  rather  than  to  curb 
unions. 

In  conducting  NRDGA’s  legislative  program,  the 
Government  Affairs  Committee  needs  the  coojieration 
and  assistance  of  every  member  of  the  Association. 

If  you  have  any  views  or  observations  relative  to  any 
of  the  above  subjects,  we  hope  you  will  present  them 
to  the  Government  Affairs  Committee.  Your  views  can 
be  directed  to  the  Washington  Office,  NRDG.\,  801 
Sheraton  Building,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 


Price  and  Wage  Controls.  These  subjects  are  the  vital 
issues  that  we  know  will  come  before  the  Congress  next 
year.  Certainly  domestic  economic  conditions  can  mean 
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Legal  Briefs 


By  James  J,  Bliss,  Counsel,  nrdga 


Baltimore  Slaps  Tax  on  Advertising 

Despite  strong  protests  from  retailers  and  others,  the 
City  of  Baltimore  has  enacted  a  tax  on  advertising  in 
that  city  to  become  effective  January  1st.  The  double  pronged 
assessment  is  levied  on  the  advertiser  at  four  per  cent  and  the 
media  at  two  p>er  cent.  Here  is  the  way  the  law  is  supjxjsed 
to  work:  Store  X  buys  space  in  a  Baltimore  newspaper  for 
$1,000.  The  retailer  is  billed  for  $1,040  ($1,000  plus  $40 
tax).  If  the  ad  were  placed  through  an  agency,  the  latter 
would  bill  the  store  for  $1,040  and  remit  this  amount  to  the 
newspaper.  The  paper  would  forward  the  $40  to  the  city, 
plus  its  own  $20. 

Opponents  of  the  measure  are  challenging  the  constitu¬ 
tionality  of  the  law.  They  present  three  arguments:  (1)  Such 
a  tax  encroaches  upon  freedom  of  the  press.  A  medium  needs 
advertising  to  stay  in  business;  through  such  a  tax,  a  city  or 
state  could,  by  fixing  a  high  enough  rate,  drive  the  paper  out 
of  business.  (2)  It  is  discriminatory  since  only  advertisers 
and  their  media  bear  the  onus  of  the  tax.  Such  a  tax  clashes 
with  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  which  guarantees  “equal 
treatment”  under  the  law.  (3)  The  tax  places  an  undue 
burden  on  interstate  commerce  and  impinges  on  a  right 
vested  exclusively  in  the  Federal  Government.  Interstate 
commerce  is  necessarily  involved  here  since  out-of-state  as 
well  as  in-city  advertisers  are  taxable. 

The  city  apparently  anticipates  that  many  outside  adver¬ 
tisers  will  cite  such  constitutional  frailties  and  withhold  any 
tax  that  may  be  payable.  The  law  provides  that  where  the 
advertiser  does  not  pay  the  tax,  the  newspaper  must.  How¬ 
ever,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  paper  would  be  entitled  to 
recoup  that  money  from  the  city  as  a  “worthless  charge.” 


Can  Refuse  Goods  to  D.C.  Non-fair  Traders 

The  Miller-Tydings  and  McGuire  Acts,  in  permitting 
manufacturers  and  retailers  to  enter  resale  pricing  agree¬ 
ments  under  fair  trade  laws,  carved  out  an  exemption  to  the 
anti-trust  laws’  condemnation  of  agreements  to  fix  prices. 
Thus,  the  anti-trust  laws  continue  to  outlaw  price-fixing 
agreements  entered  into  in  connection  with  products  sold 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  as  well  as  in  those  states  in  which 
fair  trade  laws  have  not  been  enacted  or  held  inapplicable 
to  "non-signer”  retailers. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  drug  manufacturer  was 
charged  with  an  anti-trust  violation  on  the  ground  that  he 
consistently  refused  to  have  dealings  with  wholesalers  who 
sold  to  discounters.  The  Federal  District  Court,  in  dismiss¬ 
ing  the  charge,  found  that  the  manufacturer  had  not  made 
any  price-fixing  agreements  with  wholesalers  or  retailers. 
The  court,  therefore,  characterized  the  manufacturer’s  policy 
as  one  of  refusal  to  deal,  a  right  not  generally  proscribed 
under  the  anti-trust  statutes.  Said  the  court: 


“When  the  representatives  of  [the  manufacturer]  went  to  the 
[wholesaler]  they  said  in  effect,  you  can  dispose  of  these  goods  a 
you  see  fit  but  if  you  sell  them  to  retailers  that  are  not  maintainii^ 
our  prices  we  will  not  sell  to  you  in  the  future  .  .  .  [This]  doesn’t 
constitute  an  agreement  [violating  the  anti-trust  laws]  when  tht 
wholesaler,  looking  to  his  own  future  business  and  his  future  finan¬ 
cial  interest,  decides  that  he  is  going  to  maintain  this  price  . 


Income  Tax  Expense  Accounting  Requirements 

Late  last  month  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
announced  that  the  requirement  of  accounting  for  ex¬ 
pense  allowances  as  income  would  not  be  enforced  on  195? 
tax  returns.  Presumably  it  will  be  effective  on  1958  returns, 
Had  this  new  reporting  requirement  been  made  effective 
on  1957  returns  it  w’ould  have  been  a  monumental,  and  per¬ 
haps  impossible,  task  for  employers  to  supply  the  necessary 
records  to  employees.  In  a  letter  dated  November  12th,  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  NRDGA  describedP  ‘ 
the  bookkeeping  burden  thus: 

“.  .  .  Because  of  the  large  number  of  employees  engaged  I 
in  the  buying  function,  a  retail  store  does  not  ordinarily  main- 1 
tain  records  of  travel  expenses  incurred  by  individual  employea;  ‘ 

rather  all  travel  expenses  are  charged  to  a  travel  or  other  ^ 

appropriate  expense  account.  In  order  that  an  employee  who  has  ( 

incurred  business  expenses  may  properly  compute  his  total  re-  j 

imbursement  for  1957,  it  would  be  necessary  for  his  employer  to  ^ 

analyze  its  total  travel  account  and  determine  how  much  expemt  j 

each  individual  has  incurred.  Manifestly,  such  an  analysis  consti 
tutes  an  imposing  accounting  problem  for  retail  stores.  We  re  * 

spectfully  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  implementation  of  Line  6(a)  t 

on  Form  1040  be  postponed,  at  least  until  the  calendar  year  1958  v 

and  subsequent  years  ...”  p 

_  t( 

FTC  Rules  on  Restricted  Promotion  Allowances 


SECTION  2  (d)  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  requires  that 
if  promotional  allowances  are  given,  they  must  be  made 
available  to  all  competing  customers  on  proprortionally  equal  ^ 
terms. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  held  that  a  seller  ^ 
who  chooses  to  make  such  allowances  is  free  to  choose  the 
base  on  which  to  make  it,  i.e.,  volume  of  purchases,  cus-  P 

tomer  account,  display  area,  etc.  However,  the  FTC  has  ''' 

further  held  that  the  base  selected  must  be  within  the  reach 
of,  and  capable  of  use  by,  all  customers  compretitively  re¬ 
selling  the  product.  Recent  action  by  the  FTC  makes  clear 
that  it  intends  to  enforce  the  latter  requirement.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Commission  ruled  that  six  grocery  producers  gave 
illegal  promotional  allowances  to  favored  chain  store  cus¬ 
tomers  by  paying  for  time  to  be  used  on  radio  and  televisioa 
For  their  part,  the  chains  agreed  to  conduct  in-store  pn 
tional  displays  of  the  seller’s  prcxluct.  The  FTC  held  that! 
such  a  type  of  advertising  allowailce  was  not  made  availabkj 
to  smaller  merchants  competing  with  favored  chains. 
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qual  Guerrieri,  president  of  Kresge- 
Newark,  asked  retailers  to  give  active, 
trade-wide  support  to  such  an  amend¬ 
ment:  H.R.  9212,  which  will  be  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

Under  the  Urban  Redevelopment 
Act  now,  cleared  residential  slum  land 
can  be  bought  and  redevelojied  for 
commercial  and  business  purposes,  or 
rundown  commercial  areas  can  be  re¬ 
developed  for  residential  use.  H.R. 
9212  would  make  Federal  aid  equally 
available  for  the  clearance  of  blighted 
business  areas  and  their  redevelop>- 
ment  for  business  purpioses.  The  lack 
of  such  Federal  suppjort  now  is  the 
chief  roadblock  in  the  way  of  Newark’s 
downtown  program.  Mr.  Guerrieri’s 
proposal  was  supported  by  Bernard  M. 
Shanley,  formerly  secretary  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  now 
a  candidate  for  the  Senate  from  New 
Jersey. 


Downtown  Renascence 
In  Newark,  N.  J. 


NRDGA^s  second  regional  clinic  on  downtown  last 
month  inspected  Newark^s  redevelopment  projects; 
endorsed  plans  for  a  national  conference;  discussed 
legislative,  finance  and  organization  requirements 
of  a  successful  local  program. 


Association’s  efforts  to  bring  about 
such  a  conference.  The  U.  S.  Chamber 
sponsorship  will  put  the  conference 
under  the  auspices  of  an  organization 
in  which  every  typie  of  business  is  rep¬ 
resented.  The  NRDGA  has  pledged 
its  full  cooperation  on  this  project. 

Besides  seeing  for  themselves  what 
Newark  is  doing,  the  clinic  delegates 
heard  progress  rep>orts  from  Detroit, 
Richmond,  Providence,  R.  I,,  and 
other  cities.  Newark  city  officials  and 
members  of  the  Newark  Economic  De¬ 
velopment  Committee  told  how  they 
have  pushed  ahead  on  a  quick-action 
program  and  how  they  are  handling 
the  legislative  and  p>olitical  problems 
that  are  always  present  in  urban  re¬ 
newal  programs. 


PROSPECTS  for  a  national  confer¬ 
ence  on  urban  renewal,  which  the 
NRDGA  has  been  advocating,  began 
to  take  definite  shap>e  last  month  at  the 
meeting  and  clinic  held  by  NRDGA's 
Downtown  Development  Committee 
in  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  clinic,  which  included  a  tour 
of  Newark’s  redevelopment  projects, 
was  attended  by  74  retailers,  retail  asso¬ 
ciation  representatives  and  municipal 
planners,  who  came  from  cities  as  far 
away  as  Richmond,  Va.,  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  and  Portland,  Maine.  It  was  the 
second  in  a  series  of  meetings  which 
the  Committee  is  holding  in  cities 
where  downtown  renewal  is  making 
progress.  The  first  was  held  in  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  last  May. 

The  announcement  that  a  national 
coordination  conference  on  urban  re¬ 
newal  will  be  sponsored  by  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  came 
from  James  F.  Steiner,  manager  of  the 
Chamber’s  civic  development  depart¬ 
ment.  He  made  it  in  resjwnse  to  a  re¬ 
port  by  J.  Gordon  Dakins,  executive 
vice  president  of  NRDGA,  on  the 


Land  Banks.  Mr.  Shanley  also  pro¬ 
posed  a  plan  for  attracting  a  regular 
flow  of  new  businesses  into  the  down¬ 
town  area.  This,  he  said,  could  be 
done  by  creating  “land  banks’’  which 
would  continuously  purchase  cleared 
slum  areas  with  government  aid.  The 
purchase  money  would  come  from  a 
revolving  pool  of  private  investment 
capital  which,  he  suggested,  could  be 
created  by  banks,  insurance  companies 
and  union  pension  and  welfare  funds. 
“Such  a  bank  of  cleared  land,’’  said 
Mr.  Shanley,  “would  rid  the  commu¬ 
nity  of  nonproductive  and  parasitic 
slums;  would  constantly  pump  in  new 
facilities,  new  ratables  and  new  jobs, 
and  would,  at  the  same  time,  keep  the 
investment  pool  solvent  and  capable 
of  producing  a  nominal  yield  for  the 
use  of  the  capital.” 


H.R.  9212.  Although  central  city  re¬ 
newal  must  depend  rather  heavily  on 
Federal  aid,  the  legislation  that  makes 
this  available  was  originally  created  to 
encourage  the  private  development  of 
housing.  To  make  it  more  effective  for 
industrial  and  commercial  renewal  it 
needs  further  amendment,  and  Pas- 


Effect  of  Highway  Program.  So  far,  the 
“urban  problem”  has  been  better 
understood  at  the  national  level  than 
at  the  state  level,  Mr.  Shanley  said.  He 
cited  the  housing  and  highway  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  Federal  government,  and 
he  said  that  the  Administration  is  well 
aware  of  “the  serious  need  for  local 
planning  to  integrate  the  highway  sys¬ 
tem  with  urban  renewal  and  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  the  central  city.”  He  quoted 
.Albert  M.  Cole,  administrator  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 
who  recently  said: 

“The  urban  renewal  and  interstate 


Conuenthnr  Program  on  Downtown 

An  NRDGA  convention  session  on  the  theme,  "How  to  Build  New 
Business  by  Improving  Your  Downtown,"  will  be  held  on  Thursday 
morning,  January  9th,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Downtown  Develop¬ 
ment  Committee.  E.  Willard  Dennis,  board  chairman  of  Sibley, 
Lindsay  &  Curr  and  chairman  of  the  committee,  will  preside.  Douglas 
Haskell,  editor  of  Architectural  Forum,  will  be  the  moderator.  The 
program  is  planned  for  full  audience  participation. 


December,  1957 


highway  programs  are  both  designed 
to  improve  our  basic  living  and  surely 
it  would  be  ironical  if  they  should  op¬ 
erate  in  opposition  to  each  other.  .  .  . 
The  great  programs  which  face  each 
other  and  between  which  the  city  is 
being  squeezed  are  endowed  with 
widely  separated  mandates  from  Con¬ 
gress,  but  mandates  which  must  be  co¬ 
ordinated  if  both  programs  are  to  suc¬ 
ceed.” 

At  the  state  level,  said  Mr.  Shanley, 
the  tradition  of  putting  the  needs  of 
rural  areas  first  is  beginning  to  give 
way  in  favor  of  the  cities.  But  at  the 
municipal  level,  he  observed,  “The 
tools  for  rebuilding  the  city  must  in 
most  cases  still  be  fashioned.  Current¬ 
ly  most  cities  can  undertake  urban  re¬ 
newal  programs  only  under  the  um¬ 
brella  of  Federal  statutes  and  appro¬ 
priations.” 

“In  essence,”  he  concluded,  “we  have 
just  made  a  good  start  toward  solving 
the  problem  of  urban  renewal  in  these 
past  eight  years,  I  can  see  much  merit 
in  an  intense  and  exhaustive  study  of 
•our  urban  renewal  needs  for  the  next 


decade.  A  national  conference  and  ac¬ 
tion  group  similar  to  the  Clay  Com¬ 
mission  (that  brought  the  Federal  in¬ 
terstate  highway  program  into  being) 
might  be  timely  and  productive.  It 
would  spell  out  the  present  condition 
of  our  cities,  what  goals  we  seek  to 
make  them  better  places  in  which  to 
live,  work  and  play,  and  what  response, 
coordination,  action  and  appropria¬ 
tions  are  needed  at  Federal,  state,  local 
and  private  levels.” 

ACTION  Can  Help.  Many  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  proposal  to  “do  something  about 
downtown”  gets  permanently  stalled 
in  the  talking  stage,  and  usually  be¬ 
cause  the  business  group  that  starts  it 
does  not  know  how  to  proceed  sys¬ 
tematically.  A  new  and  practical  an¬ 
swer  to  that  problem  was  presented  to 
the  Downtown  Development  Commit¬ 
tee  by  Leo  Molinaro,  director  of  the 
educational  program  of  ACTION, 
The  American  Council  to  Improve 
Our  Neighborhoods. 

This  organization  has  developed, 
specifically  for  the  use  of  business 


groups,  the  “ACTION  Evaluator,”  a 
29-page  survey  form  for  appraising  tht 
total  condition  of  a  city.  To  complete 
the  form  is  to  complete  a  thorougji, 
many-phased  research  job,  but  with 
the  step-by-step  guidance  the  Evalu¬ 
ator  gives,  this  undertaking  is  wdl 
within  the  facilities  of  any  local  asso¬ 
ciation.* 

Without  this  kind  of  data  collecting 
said  Mr.  Molinari,  businessmen  often 
don’t  know  enough  about  their  com¬ 
munities  to  pinpoint  what’s  wrong. 
This  puts  them  at  a  disadvantage  in 
their  contacts  with  municipal  authwi- 
ties.  Instead  of  showing  themselves 
alive  to  the  importance  of  healthy  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  entire  community- 
and  willing  to  work  with  City  Hall  to 
accomplish  this— they  are  likely  to  ap¬ 
pear  only  as  special  pleaders  with  sel¬ 
fish  interests. 


*Single  copies  of  the  Evaluator  ($10)  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  ACTION,  2  West  46ik 
Street,  New  York  36.  ACTION  representatha 
will  help  any  business  group  to  get  a  sunty 
under  way  and,  after  it  has  been  completed, 
to  draw  up  recommendations  for  a  community 
renewal  program. 


New  Retail  Investments  in  Downtown’s  Future 


The  active  leadership  that  merchants 
are  providing  in  furthering  Newark's 
redevelopment  is  a  demonstration  of 
their  faith  in  the  future  of  downtown 
Newark.  This  same  confidence  in 
downtown  business  is  being  demon¬ 
strated  in  community  after  community 
across  the  nation. 

It  is  being  demonstrated  by  the 
leadership  merchants  are  giving  in 
spearheading  revitalization  programs 
in  their  own  communities.  It  is  being 
demonstrated  by  the  willingness  of 
these  same  merchants  to  increase  their 
investments  downtown  by  expanding 
their  present  downtown  facilities  and 
constructing  new  facilities. 

During  the  last  decade,  when  sub¬ 
urban  shopping  facilities  were  being 
expanded  rapidly,  far-sighted  mer¬ 
chants  also  were  giving  full  and  care¬ 
ful  consideration  to  their  downtown  re¬ 
quirements.  No  one  really  knows  the 
full  extent  to  which  these  merchants 
supported  their  faith  in  the  continua¬ 


tion  of  downtown  as  the  world's  great¬ 
est  shopping  centers.  But  we  know  they 
backed  this  conviction  with  major  in¬ 
vestments  in  downtown  properties  and 
facilities. 

A  cursory  and  incomplete  check  of 
new  department  stores  built  from  the 
ground  up  in  downtown  business  cent¬ 
ers  during  the  past  10  years  shows  a 
minimum  of  $200  million  invested  in 
at  least  45  such  new  stores.  Some  of 
the  nation's  best  known  department 
stores  make  up  this  list  of  merchants 
erecting  new  stores  in  downtown  shop¬ 
ping  areas  as  part  of  their  expansion 
programs.  Among  them,  to  name  but 
a  few,  are: 

L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  in  Morristown 
and  Plainfield,  N.  J.;  Burdine's,  Inc.,  in 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.;  Cain-Sloan  Co., 
in  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Davison-Paxon  Co., 
in  Augusta  and  Columbus,  Ga.;  The 
Dayton  Co.,  in  Rochester,  Minn.;  Foley 
Bros.  Dry  Goods  Co.,  in  Houston,  Texas; 
Herpolsheimer  Co.,  in  Grand  Rapids, 


Mich.;  Lit  Brothers,  in  Camden,  N.  J.; 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  in  Jamaica  and 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.;  Meier  &  Frank,  in 
Salem,  Ore.;  Miller  &  Rhoads,  Inc.,  in 
Charlottesville  and  Roanoke,  Va.;  The 
M.  O'Neil  Co.,  in  Mansfield,  Ohio; 
Rich's,  Inc.,  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  John 
Wanamaker,  in  Wilmington,  Del. 

Add  to  this  significant  record  the 
millions  of  dollars  spent  for  new  spe¬ 
cialty  stores  in  downtown  centers  and 
the  additional  millions  of  dollars  in¬ 
vested  in  renovations  and  expansions 
of  existing  downtown  retail  properties 
and  you'll  have  a  vivid  picture  of  how 
merchants  are  supporting  their  con¬ 
fidence  that  downtown  always  will  re¬ 
tain  its  traditional  position  as  the  very 
heart  of  our  great  distribution  system. 

—  £.  Willard  Dennis, 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  Sibley, 
Lindsay  &  Curr,  and  Chairman, 
Downtown  Development  Com- 
mitte,  NRDGA 
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“Give  the  renewal  movement  your 
leadership,”  urged  Mr.  Molinaro. 
“Your  community  will  bog  down  if 
you  leave  its  rehabilitation  to  leisure¬ 
time  civic  groups.” 

The  Advertising  Council  conducts  a 
twice-a-year  public  relations  campaign 
in  the  interests  of  ACTION.  News¬ 
papers  and  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions  throughout  the  country  receive 
material  to  stimulate  local  drives— 
ad  proofs  and  spot  announcements 
on  ^e  campaign  theme,  which  is  the 
upgrading  of  living  standards  through 
home,  neighborhood  and  community 
improvement.  Mr.  Molinaro  urged  re¬ 
tailers  to  incorporate  these  materials 
into  their  own  public  relations  pro¬ 
grams.  Proofs  of  the  ads  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  local  media  or  directly 
from  ACTION  in  New  York.  The 
Downtown  Development  Committee 
has  endorsed  the  campaign. 


The  Neiuark  Story 


Merchants'  Double  Role.  Retailers 
havp  taken  the  lead  in  urban  renewal 
programs  in  many  communities,  said 
E.  Willard  Dennis,  chairman  of  the 
Downtown  Development  Committee 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  Sibley, 
Lindsay  &  Curr.  Besides  helping  to 
push  ahead  the  broad  programs  of  de¬ 
velopment,  he  pointed  out,  they  have 
demonstrated  their  confidence  by  in¬ 
creasing  and  expanding  their  own 
downtown  facilities. 

“A  cursory  and  incomplete  check  of 
new  department  stores  built  from  the 
ground  up  in  downtown  business 
centers  in  the  past  10  years  shows  that 
at  least  f 200  million  has  been  invested 
in  at  least  45  such  new  stores,”  said  Mr. 
Dennis. 

The  president  of  L.  Bamberger  & 
Ck).,  David  L.  Yunich,  emphasized  the 
importance  of  such  individual  retail 
activity  downtown.  It  is  no  longer 
enough,  he  said,  to  stretch  out  into  the 
suburbs;  the  large  store’s  problem  to¬ 
day  is  to  integrate  the  main  store  and 
the  branch  stores.  It’s  a  well-known 
phenomenon  by  now,  said  Mr^  Yunich, 
that  a  suburban  branch  drains  away 
some  business  from  the  main  store  at 
fint,  but  in  a  year  or  two  there’s  a  feed¬ 
back  from  the  branch  to  the  main 
store.  The  main  store,  he  pointed  out, 
must  be  ready  for  this.  He  urged  re¬ 
tailers  to  help  in  cooperative  planning, 
but  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  importance 
of  doing  things  for  themselves  as  well. 


Newark  as  it  can  be  in  1966,  at  the  300th  anniversary  of  its 
founding,  was  shown,  in  sketches  and  models,  at  an  “Our 
Town”  exhibition  at  the  Newark  Museum  last  month.  Eight 
sections  showed  plans  for  business,  middle  and  low  income 
housing,  industry,  transportation,  traffic  and  parking,  recrea¬ 
tion,  education  and  culture.  This  sketch  shows  Halsey  Street 
converted  into  a  shopping  mall.  It  would  have  grade  separa¬ 
tion  of  vehicles  from  pedestrians,  an  upper  level  pedestrian 
concourse,  moving  belt  walks,  a  nursery  and  playground, 
an  outdoor  restaurant,  off-street  parking  and  loading. 


The  vast  gap  that  can  exist  between 
plan  and  action  has  been  nowhere 
better  illustrated  than  in  the  case  of 
Newark,  N.  J.  A  “master  plan”  for  the 
city’s  development  was  drawn  up  and 
approved  in  1927,  but  it  merely  gath¬ 
ered  dust  in  the  municipal  files. 

In  1947,  when  the  city’s  parking  and 
traffic  problems  had  reached  the  acute 
stage,  another  excellent  plan  was  cre¬ 
ated  and  approved.  It  cost  $250,000 
but  it  never  got  out  of  the  paper  work 
stage  either. 

Around  Newark,  a  huge  transporta¬ 
tion  network  continued  to  grow:  sea¬ 
port,  airp)ort,  truck  terminal,  five  rail¬ 
roads,  two  superhighways  and  several 
state  and  national  highways  all  backed 
the  city’s  description  of  itself  as  the 
“gateway  to  national  and  world  mar¬ 
kets.”  But  they  put  pressures  on 
Newark  which  Newark  did  nothing  to 
meet.  There  was  no  municipal  action 
to  modernize  the  city  itself,  ingested, 
rundown,  it  was  losing  its  own  eco¬ 
nomic  vitality. 


Business  began  to  move  out  of  town, 
some  to  the  suburbs.  Five  years  ago, 
Newark’s  two  giant  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  Mutual  Benefit  Life  and  Pru¬ 
dential  Life,  w'ere  making  plans  to  join 
this  flight  from  a  city  that  was  rapidly 
deteriorating  into  a  commercial  slum. 

It  was  in  this  extremity  that  Newark 
shook  itself  alive  and  began  to  act.  The 
cause  of  the  city’s  stagnation  was  well 
enough  known;  it  was  an  archaic,  five- 
commission  system  of  government,  in 
which  authority  was  hopelessly  divid¬ 
ed.  Under  the  pressure  generated  by 
Newark  newspapers  and  by  suddenly 
determined  business  and  labor  groups, 
this  entrenched  inefficiency  collapsed. 
Business  men  and  labor  leaders  joined 
forces  with  a  reform  element  in  gov¬ 
ernment  to  campaign  for  a  modern  city 
charter.  Within  the  space  of  a  few 
months,  Newark  completed  a  charter 
study,  submitted  a  new  Mayor-and- 
Ck>uncil  system  to  the  electorate  and 
put  Mayor  Leo  P.  Carlin  into  office. 

It  was  Mayor  Carlin  who  described 


r 


‘When  In  Washington,  D.  C 

\ 

I  Shop  at 

Woodward  &  Lothrop” 


Women  consider  shopping  a  pleasure — providing  they  can  shop 
in  a  store  that  offers  the  ultimate  in  fashion,  prestige  and — 
customer  comfort. 

Here  at  Woodward  &  Lothrop  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  you’ll 
find  all  of  these— plus  the  practical  convenience  of  Westinghouse 
Electric  Stairways.  Here,  as  in  many  leading  stores  throughout 
the  country,  Westinghouse  Electric  Stairways  are  carrying  more 
customers  to  more  departments.  Electric  stairways  actually  invite 
shoppers  to  travel  to  the  next  floor,  thus  increasing  traffic  .  .  . 
adding  volume  and  profit  to  all  departments  on  every  floor. 

>  Engineered  for  safety  and  durability,  designed  for  beauty, 
Westinghouse  Electric  Stairways  can  be  styled  for  any  store — 
long  established  or  newly  appointed.  For  full  information  on 
electric  stairways,  as  well  as  operatorless  elevators,  write  to  our 
Store  Research  and  Planning  Service,  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corporation,  Elevator  Division,  150  Pacific  Avenue,  Jersey  City, 
New  Jersey.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

you  CAN  »i  SURE...iy  irliA^stin^house 


Westinghouse  Electric  Stairways 

rASSENGBt  AND  IVaCHT  EUVATOtS  •  PtOTECTIVE  MAINTENANCE  AND  SHVICE 


to  the  NRDGA  Downtown  Develop 
ment  Clinic  how  the  three-way  part¬ 
nership  of  government,  business  and 
labor  which  effected  the  1954  p>oliti- 
cal  reform  is  now  bringing  about 
Newark’s  economic  comeback.  Almost 
his  first  move  in  office  was  to  appoint 
an  Economic  Development  Commit¬ 
tee.  His  next  was  to  hire  a  full-time 
professional  planning  staff,  for  though 
Newark’s  revival  was  not  to  wait  upon 
the  creation  of  still  another  “plan,”  a 
long-range  program  was  needed.  The 
mayor  also  called  upon  the  business 
brains  of  the  community  for  help  in 
improving  the  administration’s  operat¬ 
ing  efficiency,  for  advice  on  financing 
and  for  research  work  on  population 
shifts,  housing  needs,  etc. 

The  first  effect  of  the  change  in  city 
administration  was  to  halt  the  flight 
of  major  employers  out  of  the  city. 
Mutual  and  Prudential  announced 
that  they  would  erect  new  buildings 
downtown  instead  of  moving  to  the 
suburbs. 

H.  Bruce  Palmer,  president  of  Mu¬ 
tual  Benefit  Life,  told  the  Clinic  why 
his  company  decided  in  favor  of  stay¬ 
ing  in  Newark  and  helping  it  to  re¬ 
build.  In  the  city,  he  pointed  out, 
though  taxes  are  high,  the  tax  struc¬ 
ture  is  stable.  In  the  suburbs  taxes  are 
bound  to  rise.  Furthermore,  the  down¬ 
town  tax  situation  would  improve  if 
new  business  came  in  with  the  urban 
renewal  program.  (Newark’s  tax  rate, 
in  fact,  dropped  by  12  cents  per  $100 
of  assessed  valuation  within  two  years 
after  the  new  city  administration  took 
office.)  Also  in  favor  of  the  central  city 
location  were  these  factors:  accessible 
labor  supply;  employee  preference;  the 
advantages  of  having  executives  in 
daily  contact  with  other  businessmen. 
Yet  all  of  these  assets  would  have  been 
outweighed  had  the  unfavorable  po¬ 
litical  climate  continued. 

The  Downtown  Plan.  The  Economic 
Development  Committee,  of  which 
Mr.  Palmer  is  chairman,  consists  of  top 
executives  of  banks,  utilities,  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  manufacturers,  real  estate 
firms,  and  representatives  of  the 
Newark  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Newark  Downtown  Association  and 
the  Essex  County  Trades  Council,  the 
labor  union  group.  Its  defined  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  eliminate  obsolescent  indus¬ 
trial  and  commercial  plants  and  hous¬ 


ing,  to  create  new  tax-producing  plant 
and  to  expand  employment.  It  em¬ 
ploys  a  full-time  executive  manager 
and  staff. 

This  group  meets  at  the  city  hall 
with  the  mayor  once  a  month.  It  has 
a  string  of  subcommittees  studying 
and  reporting  on  transportation,  high¬ 
ways,  parking,  taxation,  sites  and  clear¬ 
ance,  and  financing.  Another  group 
of  business  executives,  the  Greater 
Newark  Development  'Council,  con¬ 
cerns  itself  with  the  total  development 
of  the  whole  metropolitan  area— not 
only  its  economic  growth,  but  its 
schools  and  colleges,  museums  and  li¬ 
braries  and  hospitals.  Both  carry  on 
their  fact-finding  work  with  the  aid 
of  the  Newark  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research. 

Broad  Street's  Revival.  The  transfor¬ 
mation  of  downtown  Newark  has  only 
begun,  but  it  is  well  begun.  Part  of  the 
blight  on  Broad  Street  was  wiped  out 
by  the  new  Mutual  Life  construction. 
This  includes  the  company’s  own  20- 
story  headquarters,  a  six-story  office 
building  rented  to  the  New  Jersey 
Blue  Cross,  another  rental  office  build¬ 
ing  now  under  construction,  and  a 
1,000-car  parking  garage. 

South  on  Broad  Street,  fronting 
Military  Park,  the  Prudential  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  is  demolishing  its  mas¬ 
sive  old-fashioned  headquarters  and 
will  raise  two  modern  buildings  here, 
surrounding  them  with  a  tree-lined 
plaza.  Under  the  park,  an  under¬ 
ground  parking  garage  will  be  built. 

(Newark’s  Parking  Authority,  inci¬ 
dentally,  is  headed  by  Pasqual  Guer- 
rieri  of  Kresge-Newark.)  Nearby  are 
the  large  Newark  department  stores: 
Bamberger’s,  Kresge-Newark  and 
Hahne's,  all  of  which  have  improved 
their  stoife  plants  within  the  past  two 
years.  Ohrbach’s  has  a  new  store  front, 
just  completed. 

The  Mutual  and  Prudential  projects 
by  themselves  were  enough  to  encour¬ 
age  other  private  investment  projects 
along  Broad  Street;  plans  for  several 
new  office  buildings  have  been  an¬ 
nounced.  After  25  years  of  no  big  new 
investment  downtown,  Newark  is  in 
the  early  stages  of  a  construction  boom. 

Newark  Plaza  and  New  Business. 

Just  back  of  Broad  Street,  between  the 
railroad  stations  and  the  shopping  dis¬ 
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trict,  Newark  has  the  business  slu® 
that  fringes  downtown  in  almost  eveiy 
city.  This  is  worse  than  most  and  hjj 
crept  into  the  very  heart  of  the  dty. 
The  Economic  Development  Commit, 
tee’s  program  calls  for  the  complete  m 
development  here  of  a  triangular  traa 
of  about  70  acres.  Clearance  begaa 
some  time  ago.  The  plan  is  to  mait 
this  whole  area,  to  be  known  as  “Ne\^ 
ark  Plaza,”  into  a  commercial  and 
shopping  center,  with  hotels,  parking 
garages  and  restaurants.  It  is  in  easy 
walking  distance  of  Pennsylvania  Sta¬ 
tion,  from  which  the  trip  to  midtovn 
Manhattan  takes  15  minutes.  Newark’s 
planners  describe  it  as  an  ideal  loa- 
tion  for  the  sales  and  branch  offices  o( 
national  corporations.  In  fact,  mudi 
of  the  Economic  Development  Com¬ 
mittee’s  plan  to  attract  new  businoi 
into  town  rests  on  the  Newark  Plan 
project.  But  for  this  non-residential 
purpose,  Newark  has  not  yet  been  abk 
to  get  Federal  funds  under  the  present 
terms  of  the  Urban  Renewal  Act.  This 
handicap,  which  Newark  shares  with 
other  cities,  may  prompt  Congress  to 
amend  the  existing  law  so  that  it  will 
apply  to  the  clearance  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  commercial  as  well  as  residen¬ 
tial  slums.  Newark  is  still  trying  to 
get  the  project  approved  for  Federal 
aid.  If  all  these  efforts  fail,  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development  Committee  will 
find  ways  of  financing  it  locally. 

New  Homes  in  Newark.  Bamberger’i 
president,  David  Yunich,  observes  that 
“half  of  New  Jersey  is  a  suburb  of 
Newark”;  the  Brookings  Institution 
has  called  it  the  “most-commuted  to” 
city.  Its  daytime  jxjpulation  of  almost 
one  million  is  more  than  twice  its  resi¬ 
dent  population.  No  other  city  even 
approaches  such  an  unbalanced  situa¬ 
tion,  and  the  tax  problems  as  well  as 
the  traffic  problems  it  creates. 

What  Newark  hopes  to  do  is  to  stem 
the  exodus  of  middle-income  residents 
to  the  suburbs,  even  to  attract  back  to 
a  modern  and  convenient  city  those 
who  have  left  it.  Slum  areas  have  al¬ 
ready  begun  to  give  way  to  both  low- 
cost  public  housing  and  middle-in¬ 
come  apartments.  In  1955  a  1,556-unit 
public  housing  project  replaced  a 
huddle  of  slums,  about  one  mile  north 
of  the  downtown  district.  Right  next 
to  this,  on  a  site  stretching  from 
Branch  Brook  Park  to  Broad  Street, 
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private  builders  are  erecting  middle- 
income  apartment  houses,  parking  fa¬ 
cilities  and  stores.  In  the  same  area  the 
Tung-Sol  Electric  Co.  is  modernizing 
its  plant,  and  office  buildings  are  also 
to  be  erected.  With  schools,  church, 
meeting  hall  and  recreation  facilities, 
this  tract  is  being  turned  into  a  little 
self-contained  community,  many  of 
whose  residents  can  walk  to  work. 
They  are  also  within  walking  distance 
of  the  downtown  stores.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  city  finances,  it  prom¬ 
ises  a  jump  in  tax  income  from  $175,- 
000  to  $600,000. 

An  even  larger  blighted  area,  the 
Central  Ward,  will  get  similar  treat¬ 
ment:  a  planned  balance  of  public 
housing,  middle-income  housing,  light 
industry  and  office  buildings,  shops, 
schools  and  recreation  areas.  All  told, 
Newark  has  12  slum  clearance  projects 
under  way. 

To  prevent  the  development  of  new 
slums,  a  Commission  for  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Conservation  and  Rehabilitation 
was  appointed  by  the  mayor,  and  is 
headed  by  the  president  of  the  city’s 
real  estate  board.  This  is  a  quasi-offi¬ 
cial  agency,  staffed  and  financed  by 
the  city.  It  has  accomplished  the 
modernization  and  enforcement  of 
housing  codes,  shows  property-owners 
how  to  obtain  modernization  mort¬ 
gage  money,  and  has  successfully  or¬ 
ganized  voluntary  neighborhood  asso¬ 
ciations  in  the  cause  of  rehabilitation. 
That  this  can  be  productive  has  al¬ 
ready  been  illustrated  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  14-block  residential  area 
called  Clinton  Hill,  bordering  on  the 
blighted  Central  Ward  section. 

Roads  and  Roadblocks.  The  Federal- 
state  highway  program  can  be  either 
a  boon  or  a  setback  to  Newark’s  re¬ 
newal  program.  The  highways  that 
now  converge  on  the  city  feed  traffic 
straight  across  it  along  Market  Street. 
An  Architectural  Forum  survey  re¬ 
ported  that  three  out  of  four  cars  are 
just  going  through.  The  Economic  De¬ 
velopment  Committee’s  plans  envisage 
a  freeway  loop  system  that  will  feed 
shopper  and  commuter  traffic  into  the 
downtown  section  and  carry  passing- 
through  traffic  around  it.  But  a  state- 
sponsored  proposal,  to  cut  a  freeway 
across  the  city,  is  completely  at  odds 
with  the  Newark  plan.  It  would,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mayor  Carlin,  destroy  a 


sound  residential  neighborhood  and 
force  commuters’  and  shopjjers’  cars 
to  reach  downtown  through  narrow, 
congested  streets.  Obviously,  just  as 
Newark  illustrates  the  need  for  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Urban  Renewal  Act  to 
commercial  development,  so  it  is  also 
a  case  in  point  for  the  coordination  of 
Federal-state  highway  programs  with 
local  planning. 

Newark’s  confidence  in  its  future  is 
not  impaired  by  present  difficulties. 
The  renewal  movement  that  started 
with  the  efforts  of  downtown  business 


has,  with  the  help  of  the  Newark  news¬ 
papers,  become  an  enthusiasm  of  the 
whole  population.  Last  month  the 
Newark  Museum-  played  to  capacity 
audiences  when  it  showed  the  exhibit, 
“Our  Town,’’  depicting  the  progress 
the  city  has  made  so  far  and  the  goals 
it  exp>ects  to  reach  by  1966.  In  1966 
the  city  will  celebrate  the  300th  anni¬ 
versary  of  its  founding.  So  much  of 
the  modernization  shown  in  the  ex¬ 
hibit  is  already  under  way  that  its  bold 
forecast  of  the  future  seems  well  within 
Newark’s  grasp. 


The  man 
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LE  SERVICE 


ON  CROSS-CONTINENT 
AIR  PACKAGE  DELIVERIES 


UPS-AIR  serves  shippers  and  receivers 
in  the  trading  areas  of: 

New  York  •  Philadelphia  •  Detroit 
Chicago  •  Los  Angeles  • 

San  Francisco-Oakland  •  San  Diego* 
Seattle*  •  Portland,  Ore.* 

*  Destination  points  only 


United  Parcel  Service-air 
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Management  and  Selling  Helps 


year  round,  according  to  a  survey  con« 
ducted  for  DuPont  among  women  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Seventy-one 
p)er  cent  said  they  look  for  the  wash 
and  wear  feature  in  fall  and  winter 
clothes.  Apparently  they  are  also  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  for  this  convenience.  Thirty- 
two  per  cent  said  they  would  pay  $5.75 
or  more  for  wash  and  wear  slacks, 
while  only  13  per  cent  would  pay  this 
much  for  ordinary  washable  slacks  for 
winter  wear. 

Corset  Department  Design.  "The  Cor¬ 
set  Department  of  1968"  is  the  theme 
of  an  exhibit  the  Formfit  Institute  will 
show  at  the  spring  corset  market,  Janu¬ 
ary  8-15,  at  the  Sheraton-McAlpin, 
New  York.  The  exhibit  will  show  new 
ideas  in  merchandising,  selling,  pack¬ 
aging,  merchandise  handling,  stock 
control  and  fitting.  Arthur  H.  Baum, 
vice  president  of  Formfit,  says  that 
many  features  of  the  installation  can 
be  adapted  for  use  in  other  depart¬ 
ments  as  well  as  corsets. 

NRDGA  Group  Insurance.  Coverage 
can  begin  January  1st  for  NRDGA 
members  who  enroll  at  once  in  the 
Association’s  Group  Insurance  Plan. 
The  plan  makes  it  possible  for  even  the 
smallest  store  to  buy  insurance  protec¬ 
tion  for  all  personnel  at  minimum 
rates.  Some  large  stores  have  added 
this  coverage  to  the  programs  they  al¬ 
ready  have.  Since  the  plan  became  ef¬ 
fective  last  April  insurance  amounting 
to  over  $3  million  has  been  taken  by 
NRDGA  members. 

New  NRDGA  Books.  I'he  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division’s  1958  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Budgeting  Planning  Calendar, 
with  all  its  regular  workbook  feature* 
and  a  new,  easier-to-handle  format 
(Member  price,  $4;  to  non-members 
eligible  for  membership,  $15;  other 
non-members,  $8.)  .  .  .  The  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division’s  198  Ways  of  Con¬ 
trolling  Markdowns,  based  on  the 
Division’s  recent  seminar.  (Price:  $S 
up  to  10  copies:  $2  in  quantities  of  10 
to  49:  $1.50  in  quantities  of  50  or  mwe. 
Non-member  price,  $10.)  .  .  .  The 
1957-1958  Credit  Management  Year 
Book,  containing  studies  of  every 
phase  of  credit  operation  and  results 
of  the  annual  survey  on  credit  costs. 
(Members,  $6.50;  non-members,  $10.) 

Promotion  Matoribl.  “Time  Out  for  a 
Hobby”  is  the  title  of  a  15-minute 


Fabric  Trends.  A  new  tropical- weight 
suiting,  combining  Darlan  with  worst¬ 
ed,  will  be  available  in  men’s  suits  for 
next  spring  and  summer.  The  new 
fabric,  named  “velo-touch,”  will  be  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  lines  of  Pincus  Bros.- 
Maxwell,  Inc.  B.  F.  Gocxirich  Co.,  pro¬ 
ducers  of  Darlan,  said  the  blend  has 
good  wrinkle-resistance  and  crease-re¬ 
tention.  Suits  made  of  the  new  fabric 
will  be  slightly  higher  priced  than  suits 
of  other  wool-synthetic  blends. 

►  DuPont  announced  development 
of  a  full  dull-luster  nylon  carpet  staple, 
and  has  been  working  with  mills  and 
designers  to  develop  new  styles  and 
textures  employing  the  yarn.  Some 
are  to  be  displayed  at  the  Home  Fur¬ 
nishings  Market  in  Chicago  next 
month. 

►  “Skyloft,”  a  new  lofted  filament 
rayon  yarn,  was  introduced  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Enka.  It  is  being  offered  initially 
in  four  deniers,  suitable  for  drapery 
and  upholstery  fabrics  and  tufted  car¬ 
peting.  The  Enka  bulking  process  is 
said  to  give  improved  fabric  body  and 
attractive  new  textures. 

►  “Fabulized”  finish,  first  applied  to 
hosiery  nylon,  is  to  be  made  available 
on  other  items  and  piece  goods  in  all 
synthetic  fabric  fields.  The  finish  is 
said  to  give  four  times  the  absorbency 
of  regular-finished  synthetic  fabrics. 

►  Descriptions  of  Zefran,  which  is  on 
the  horizon  for  1958,  stress  its  supierior 
dyeability.  This  quality  is  said  to  make 
it  particularly  suitable  for  blending 
with  natural  fibers,  since  the  synthetic 
will  have  an  equal  affinity  for  the  dye. 


Using  conventional  dyeing  proced¬ 
ures,  the  same  degree  of  fastness  has 
been  obtained  on  Zefran  as  on  cotton. 
According  to  Dow  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany,  the  producers  of  Zefran,  fabrics 
in  which  it  is  used  will  retain  their 
color  through  frequent  launderings 
and  cleanings. 

►  The  Butterick  Company,  161  Sixth 
Avenue,  New  York,  recently  complet¬ 
ed  its  New  York  Fabric  Market  Report 
for  Spring  1958,  a  complete  wrap-up 
of  trends  for  the  piece  goods  depart¬ 
ment.  Copies  available  on  request. 

►  "The  failure  of  fabrics  to  perform 
satisfactorily  is  a  real  tragedy  to  both 
you  and  your  customer,’’  Albert  E. 
Johnson,  director  of  trade  relations 
for  the  National  Institute  of  Dryclean¬ 
ing,  recently  told  piece  goods  buyers 
at  a  clinic  held  at  the  Dallas  Market 
Show.  “I  urge  you  to  make  your  de¬ 
mands  for  standards  compliance  even 
more  insistent.  Encourage  your  re¬ 
sources  to  use  standards  as  guides  to 
furnishing  you  trouble-free  fabrics. 
The  best  form  of  encouragement  is  to 
always  favor  products  that  are  sf>ecifi- 
cally  offered  as  having  met  the  require¬ 
ments  of  American  Standard  L-22.  .  .  . 
You  do  not  have  to  know  anything 
about  either  the  test  or  the  specifica¬ 
tions.  All  you  need  to  know  is  the 
number  L-22.  By  such  a  simple  refer¬ 
ence  you  can  be  sure  your  customers 
are  getting  at  least  a  minimum  meas¬ 
ure  of  service  security  in  the  products 
they  buy  from  you.’’ 

►  Mothers  prefer  wash  and  wear 
slacks  and  jackets  for  their  boys  all 


Leading  Merchandisers  Light  up  to  Sell  up  with  GARCY  Lighting 


uses  Garcy  No.  7900 

fluoresoent-incandescent  4'z4' 
looessed  fixtures  in  its  new 

North  Hills  (Pittsburgh)  store. 


Send  for  Catalog  L-110 


Garden  City  Plating  &  Mfg.  Company 

2475  Elston  Avonus  •  Chicaco  47.  Illinois 
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film  (16mm,  sound  and  color),  pre¬ 
senting  hobbies  as  an  important  part 
of  family  living.  Hobby  and  craft  prod¬ 
ucts  are  shown  in  use  and  the  place  of 
the  retailer  as  supplier  and  adviser  is 
stressed.  Stores  may  purchase  prints 
from  the  Hobby  Industry  Association 
OF  America,  1528  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia  2. 

A  color  movie  on  flower  arranging 
is  offered  by  Houbigant,  Inc.  for  de¬ 
partment  store  showing  between  Janu¬ 
ary  15th  and  February  15th.  Part  of 
a  promotion  package,  the  film  is  a  40- 
minute,  specially  made  preview  of  a 
color  television  series  to  be  shown 
coast-to-coast  starting  in  March.  Ar¬ 
rangements  for  department  store  use 
of  the  movie  are  being  handled  by 
Houbigant  sales  representatives  and 
New  York  office,  539  West  45th  St. 

National  Children’s  Week,  spon¬ 
sored  by  Parents  Magazine,  is  a  new 
pre-Easter  promotion.  The  1958  dates 
are  March  16th  to  22nd.  A  brochure 
explaining  retail  participation,  with 
an  order  form  for  display  material,  is 
available  from  National  Children’s 
Week  Committee,  52  Vanderbilt 
Avenue,  New  York  17, 

“Make  a  Date  with  Love’’  is  the 


theme  of  the  1958  program  of  the  Offi¬ 
cial  Valentine’s  Day  Council.  A  panel 
of  retailers  headed  by  Max  Hess,  Jr., 
president  of  Hess  Brothers  of  Allen¬ 
town,  has  worked  with  the  Council  to 
develop  the  program  and  the  promo¬ 
tional  material.  Posters  and  a  variety 
of  promotional  material  are  being  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Official  Valentine’s 
Day  Council,  124  East  40th  Street, 
New  York  16. 

Display  Winners.  Wiley’s,  Inc.,  Hutch¬ 
inson,  Kansas,  was  the  first  prize  win¬ 
ner  in  the  window  display  contest  held 
in  conjunction  with  National  Letter 
Writing  Week  last  October.  Ernest  L. 
Rayner  designed  the  window.  A.  Van 
Hollander,  display  director  of  Gimbels 
Philadelphia,  received  the  special 
award  of  the  Paper  Stationery  &  Tablet 
Manufacturers  Association  for  the 
window  best  reflecting  display  artistry 
and  skill.  The  window  which  won 
this  award  for  Mr.  Hollander  placed 
second  in  the  department  store  divi¬ 
sion  of  awards.  The  third  place  in  the 
department  store  category  went  to 
Strouss-Hirshberg’s  Griswold  Store  in 
Warren,  Ohio,  designed  by  Charles 
Fowler. 


■»  Fifty  Years  of  United  Parcel  Seruice 
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Standing  in  front  of  the  replica  of  the  first  motorized  vehicle  used  by  United 
Parcel  Service,  in '1913,  and  -the  latest  model  of  today’s  fleet  of  6,000  vehicles  are, 
at  left.  Van  B.  Sims,  executive  vice  president  of  Lord  &  Taylor,  and  James  E.  Casey, 
president  and  founder  of  UPS  which  this  year  celebrates  its  50th  Anniversary. 

Lord  &  Taylor  was  the  first  store  to  use  United  Parcel  Service  in  New  York, 
in  1930,  and  Mr,  Sims  participated  in  signing  the  original  agreement  with  Mr. 
Casey’s  firm. 

UPS  today  offers  four  different  types  of  service.  The  Retail  Service  functions 
as  the  delivery  department  of  department  stores  and  specialty  shops  in  16  metro¬ 
politan  areas.  The  Wholesale  Service  handles  small-package  deliveries  for  manu¬ 
facturers  and  wholesalers  on  a  next-day  basis  in  10  sections  of  the  country.  UPS-Air, 
begun  in  1953,  connects  nine  UPS  cities  in  a  service  faster  than  regular  parcel  post 
at  slightly  higher  rates.  UPS-Long  Distance,  also  an  air  service,  was  begun  in  1956. 


You're 
Invited ... 

to  come  in  and  see 

“THE  GOLDEN 
BALANCE 
OF  RETAILING” 

Store  Planning  and 
Fixturing 

WASHINGTON  ROOM 

HOTEL  STATLER 

during  the  N.R.D.G.A. 
Convention  Jan.  6-9. 
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1410  Spruce  Street,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 
New  York  Telephone:  RE  2-1278 


AlTERWI0MS..j 

AT  A  PROF  IT  I  j 


IT  CAN  BE 

DONE// 
WITH  UNITROL 

Here  ore  just  a  few  ef  the  many  ad¬ 
vantages  UNITROL  win  bring. 

1.  Production  Unit  Standards,  to  ac¬ 
curately  measure  werkreem  y<re- 
duction,  for  the  workers  singly 
ond  as  a  group. 

2.  Production  Unit  Auditing,  so 
high-loss  areas  can  be  pin¬ 
pointed  and  causes  elimineted. 
Incentive  Systems,  to  stimu¬ 
late  production  and  reduce 
lest  motion  and  waste. 

4.  Stabilisation  of  oHoratien 
charges,  so  fitters  con  be  pot 
on  a  Rrm  "ono-price"  bcMtt. 
ALTERATION  LOSSES  ARE  UN¬ 
NECESSARY.  LET  US  PROVE  IT 
TO  YOUII 


G.j.MARDER  ASSOCIATES; 

4403  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 
[Dgewater  4-5112 
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Why  Continue 
May  White  Sales? 

By  R,  E.  Risley,  Divisional  Merchandise  Manager 
Ed.  Schuster  &  Company,  Milwaukee 


May  White  Sales  are  outmoded 
and  should  be  discontinued.  Two 
a  year,  in  January  and  August,  are 
quite  enough. 

Stores  must  learn  to  make  more 
profit.  Yet  here  is  a  department  that 
three  times  a  year  cuts  prices  to  the 
bone.  Furthermore,  all  White  Sales 
have  been  stretched  out:  the  January 
sales  begin  in  late  December  and  don’t 
end  until  early  in  February;  the  Au¬ 
gust  sales  start  in  mid-July  and  some¬ 
times  continue  until  Labor  Day.  And 
the  May  sales  have  been  starting  in 
April  and  going  on  until  early  June. 
There's  no  profit  in  this  practice.  The 
store  loses  money  too  many  months  of 
the  year.  What's  more,  I  think  it’s  un¬ 
fair  to  customers  too,  for  the  unwary 
who  buy  this  merchandise  in  the  in- 
between  months  are  penalized. 

There  was  a  time  when  White  Sales 
brought  a  lot  of  people  into  the  store 
who,  in  theory  at  any  rate,  bought 
other  items  while  they  were  there. 
But  now  60  to  75  j>er  cent  of  the  sheet 
business  is  done  by  mail  and  phone. 
Why  give  things  away  when  you  don’t 
create  store  traffic? 

Why  not  use  the  May  jjeriod  as  a 
time  for  promoting  new  ideas  in  this 
department?  The  first  result  would 
be  that  the  give-away  jjeriod  would  be 
cut  one-third— stores  would  be  selling 
at  a  loss  only  in  the  January  and 
August  sales.  And  neither  merchants 
nor  mills  would  lose  volume  in  the 
long  run.  Any  store  can  go  after  vol¬ 
ume  on  a  sale  basis  any  month  of  the 
year,  including  May,  on  an  individual 
item  basis,  instead  of  offering  many 
items  at  cut  prices  for  weeks  on  end. 

And  there  are  plenty  of  new  ideas  to 
promote  for  a  May  fashion  month. 
Compared  with  the  old  days  of  the 
staple  sheet,  when  White  Sales  were 
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originated,  there  are  innumerable  op 
portunities  for  selling  fashion  and 
ease  of  care.  We  have  fitted  sheets, 
fancy  sheets,  colored  sheets,  striped 
sheets,  nylon  tricot  sheets,  nylon  wov¬ 
en  sheets,  woven  prints,  handscreen 
prints,  whiter-than-white  sheets,  extra 
long  or  king  size  sheets.  Why  mer¬ 
chandise  these  ideas  as  if  we  were  still 
back  in  the  horse  and  buggy  days? 
Why  take  these  ridiculous  sale  mark¬ 
ups?  Milwaukee  is  not  so  bad  as  some 
cities  but  even  here  six  per  cent  to  26 
per  cent  White  Sale  markups  are 
common. 

White  Sales  are  obsolete.  To  begin 
with,  they’re  not  sales  of  “white 
goods’’  any  more,  so  only  old-time  cus¬ 
tomers  know  what  it’s  all  about.  To- 


MAY  White  Sales  are  unprofitable, 
according  to  more  than  70  per 
cent  of  the  directors  of  the  NRDGA 
Home  Furnishings  Group.  In  a  sur¬ 
vey  conducted  in  October,  they  rec¬ 
ommended  that  the  May  event  be  dis¬ 
continued  and  the  month  restored  as 
a  full  markon  period. 

The  opinion  of  the  majority  of  this 
group  is  that  the  May  White  Sale  is  a 
forced  event,  and  their  exf)erience  is 
that  in  spite  of  the  unprofitable  mark¬ 
on  it  does  hardly  more  volume  than  a 
non-sale  month.  Nor  does  it  create 


day  it’s  color,  design  and  fashion  wt 
should  be  talking  about. 

I  know  of  no  other  merchandiit 
classification,  except  perhaps  furni¬ 
ture,  that  ties  itself  this  way  into  cer¬ 
tain  dated  promotional  periods.  Sheet 
lines  are  no  longer  utilitarian  and  con¬ 
ventional,  so  why  stick  to  old  conven¬ 
tions  in  merchandising  them? 

This  is  a  situation,  of  course,  that 
has  to  be  tackled  locally— it’s  not  the 
same  in  all  cities.  But  stores  that  are 
letting  these  departments  run  three 
major  annual  sales,  taking  up  four 
months  of  the  year,  plus  tie-ins  with 
storewide  events  that  generally  add 
still  another  month  of  cut  prices, 
should  ask  themselves  if  there’s  any 
sense  in  such  a  procedure. 


any  worth-while  traffic  since  it  doesn’t 
bring  most  customers  any  closer  to  the 
store  than  the  telephone  or  letter  box. 

One  merchandiser  said  that  instead 
of  running  a  department  sale  this  May 
he  put  his  promotional  emphasis  on 
fashion  household  items  and  had  a  7-3 
per  cent  gain  over  May  1956.  Many 
urged  the  promotion  of  fashion  rather 
than  price,  pointing  out  that  the  lin¬ 
ens  and  domestics  departments  today 
are  rich  in  opportunities  for  such  pro¬ 
motion. 

Why,  when  their  experience  with 
STORES 


Merchandisers  Agree  That 
May  Sale  is  Unprofitable 

By  Edward  E,  Klein 

Assistant  Manager,  Merchandising  Division 


Gordon  Creighton 


May  White  Sales  is  so  unsatisfactory, 
do  these  merchandisers  continue  them? 
The  answer  most  frequently  given  is, 
of  course,  that  the  competition  does  it. 
Unless  it  is  discontinued  locally,  the 
average  store  will  hestitate  to  drop  it. 
One  store  held  a  May  sale  because 
competitors  were  doing  so  but  limited 
it  to  one  week,  hoping  eventually  to  be 
able  to  eliminate  the  event. 

Here  are  some  of  the  detailed  find¬ 
ings  of  the  survey: 

Did  you  run  a  May  White  Sale?  72 
per  cent  did. 

How  did  you  make  out?  52  per  cent 
had  less  volume  than  in  1956,  con¬ 
tinuing  a  downward  trend.  Some 
commented  that  the  July- August 
sale  lost  volume  too,  attributing  this 
to  the  May  event.  May  '57  White 
Sale  volume  went  ahead  of  last  year 
in  28  per  cent  of  the  stores,  equalled 
1956  in  19  per  cent. 

How  did  the  sale  affect  previous  and 
following  months’  business?  The  con¬ 
sensus  was  that  the  May  White  Sales 
have  extended  the  low  markon  per¬ 
iod  into  the  preceding  and  follow¬ 
ing  months  and  that  May,  January 
and  August  prices  now  apply  on  a 
total  of  16  weeks  of  the  year’s  busi¬ 
ness.  A  small  minority  of  16  F>er  cent 
said  the  May  sale  doesn’t  affect 
other  months  and  4  per  cent  said 
they  didn’t  know. 

If  you  had  this  sale,  would  you  wish 
to  discontinue  it?  Only  28  per  cent  of 
the  stores  were  in  favor  of  continu¬ 
ing  the  sale.  The  rest,  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  volume  is  fine  but  profit 
is  what  matters,  said  it  should  be 
discontinued. 


0  “Twenty-five  dollars!  Going-Going-Gonel’’  and 
the  Midwest  summer  visitor  to  our  New  England 
town  walked  away  from  an  estate  auction  carrying 
her  prize,  a  small  chair  worth,  at  most,  $15  new. 
In  a  store’s  remainders,  it  would  have  been  marked 
down— not  up— to  whatever  fraction  of  its  $15  price 
would  move  it.  But  the  excitement  of  bidder  com¬ 
petition  had  produced  a  knockdown  figure  above 
its  intrinsic  worth. . , .  Within  a  single  month,  three 
such  events  disposed  of  the  personal  effects  of  as  many  decedents— and 
every  one  was  a  sellout  at  good  prices.  Recollections  of  store  clearances 
in  which  comparable  goods  went  for  a  portion  of  their  value  made  one 
wonder  why  customers  reach  for  the  top  at  auctions  but  dig  for  the  bottom 
at  sales  and  clearances.  Maybe  it’s  because  at  the  former  they’re  in  com¬ 
petition  with  one  another,  the  price  consideration  being  wide  open  and 
to  be  fought  for,  whereas,  at  the  latter,  markdown  prices  have  been  pre¬ 
determined  by  the  store. 


I  ve  Deen  reaamg  *  •  *  the  new  publication  of  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division,  Markdowns:  Their  Causes,  Their  Prevention,  Their 
Correction,  wherein  David  Bluthenthal,  chairman  of  the  Division,  nut¬ 
shells  the  point  thus:  “The  problem  is  therefore  one  of  excessive  mark- 
downs.’’  William  Burston,  manager,  characterizes  the  work  as  “definitive,” 
and  indeed  it  summarizes  the  conclusions  of  his  September  Markdown 
Seminar  so  admirably  that  it  may  fairly  be  described  as  a  perpetual  agenda 
for  merchandiser-buyer  conferences  on  markdowns.  ...  Its  quantity  of 
material  and  range  of  subjects  are  enough  for  a  season’s  series  of  buyers’ 
meetings.  Between  them,  it  is  an  automatic  checklist  of  things  to  be  done. 
Its  practical  cross-indexing  relates  every  markdown  cause  defined  to  the 
proven  store  practice  indicated  for  its  correction.  .  .  .  Space  limitations 
jjermit  only  an  example  or  two  of  the  wholesale  confirmation  of  its 
recommendations  by  experience.  Take  for  instance  the  suggestion  that, 
generally  speaking,  markdowns  are  best  taken  in  the  course  of  the  season. 
This  recalls  one  buyer’s  practice  of  removing  slow  sellers  from  regular 
stock,  as  detected,  placing  them  in  a  special  stock  unit  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  department.  Many  customers  took  to  browsing  in  that  case  regu¬ 
larly;  result— reduced  season-end  clearance  problem.  .  .  ,  The  suggestion 
to  check  customer  want  slips  regularly,  seriously,  coupled  with  the  re¬ 
minder  to  check  with  your  salespeople  on  what  they  want  and  hear,  brings 
to  mind  so  many  cases  in  point  that  choice  is  hard.  One  in  particular, 
where  lagging  sales  in  feminine  coats  in  early  October  prompted  investi¬ 
gation  of  both  these  sources  of  information,  revealed  that  a  new  class  of 
fabrics  had  made  a  sort  of  Pearl  Harbor  sneak  attack  on  an  old  established 
fabric  family.  Its  members  had  reigned  so  long  as  fashion’s  favorites  that 
everybody  assumed  they  were  in  an  impregnable  position.  Ninety  pier  cent 
of  the  stock  was  in  goods  for  which  favor  had  suddenly  waned.  Clearance 
attempts  that  early  in  the  season  were  the  counsel  of  despair,  so  duplicate 
investment  in  w'anted  fabrics  was  resorted  to.  This  radical  measure  saved 
the  day.  Sales  boomed,  while  the  non-reordered  older  goods  moved  out 
quietly  over  the  season  to  conservative  customers,  and  at  least  loss.  .  .  . 
This  new  markdown  book  is  really  The  Buyer’s  Manual  in  reverse,  a 
reflection  of  the  extent  to  which  its  principles  are  frequently  missed  in 
practice.  Bill  Burston  w'ell  calls  it,  “198  Ways  of  Controlling  Markdowns.” 
We  might  further  subtitle  it,  “Or  How  To  Get  Back  On  The  Beam.” 


Among  the  other  comments  received, 
the  following  came  from  a  department 
manager  in  a  $500  million  volume 
store:  “All  our  stores  ran  a  May  White 
Sale  and  without  exception,  the  vol¬ 
ume  was  less  than  1956,  which  is  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  a  downward  trend.” 

Another  reply  described  a  case 
where  although  the  sale  itself  upp>ed 
business  the  result  obviously  drained 
sales  from  the  months  that  followed. 
It  said:  “Sales  went  up  in  May; 
dropped  10  per  cent  in  June  and  July; 
decreased  18  per  cent  in  August;  and 
went  down  28  per  cent  in  September.” 
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summarized  and  classified  according  to 
community  size.  They  form  the  core 
of  an  impressive  reference  library  on 
urban  renewal  which  is  available  on 
loan  to  any  member  of  the  NRDGA 
or  the  American  Retail  Association 
Executives. 

Our  Downtown  Development  Qjm- 
mittee  has  identified  itself  closely  with 
the  efforts  of  other  national  groups 
that  are  dealing  with  this  problem. 
These  include  the  American  Society 
of  Planning  Officials,  the  National 
Planning  Association,  and  ACTION, 
the  American  Council  to  Improve  Our 
Neighborhoods.  These  contacts  will 
continue  to  enrich  our  regional  meet¬ 
ings  with  the  exf>erience  and  advice 
of  planning  specialists  and  technicians. 

Transportation 

The  upward  pressure  on  transpor¬ 
tation  costs  is  continuous;  there  is 
never  a  time  when  some  petition  to 
increase  rates  or  reduce  services  is  not 
pending  before  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission.  Through  its 
Transjjortation  Committee  and  Traffic 
Group,  the  NRDGA  opposes  these  in¬ 
creases,  sometimes  with  complete, 
sometimes  with  partial  success.  Keep¬ 
ing  these  increases  as  small  as  possible 
is  one  of  the  most  important  services 
the  NRDGA  p)erforms  for  stores.  Here 
are  a  few  of  the  many  issues  on  which 
we  are  now  engaged: 

Railway  Express  has  asked  for  an¬ 
other  15  p>er  cent  increase  in  express 
rates  and  charges,  this  one  to  be  na¬ 
tionwide.  At  ICC  hearings  that  began 
in  October,  NRDGA  app>eared  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  increases.  We  are  also 
strongly  opposing  a  request  of  the  East¬ 
ern  railroads  for  permission  to  make 
a  surcharge  on  shipments  under  5,000 
pounds. 

Each  year  since  1952  we  have  de¬ 
feated  attempts  at  legislative  restric¬ 
tion  of  shipping  associations.  In  the 
next  session  of  the  Congress  these  bills 
will  be  up  for  consideration  again,  and 
again  we  will  oppose  them  at  Congres¬ 
sional  hearings. 

Rails  and  motor  carriers  petitioned 
ICC  this  year  for  permission  to  limit 
loss  and  damage  liability  to  $3  a 
pound,  requiring  an  extra  payment  of 
10  cents  per  $100  to  cover  valuation 
above  that  amount.  We  opposed  this. 


and  an  ICC  examiner  denied  the  re¬ 
quest. 

We  strongly  opposed  the  legislation 
(S.  1383,  the  Magnuson  Bill)  which 
restricts  the  establishment  of  new 
freight  forwarder  services  or  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  operations  of  those  already 
in  the  business.  Although  the  law  was 
passed,  it  was  only  by  a  tie  vote  broken 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  If  the 
bill  had  not  been  subjected  to  tome 
unusual  rush  treatment,  without  hear¬ 
ings,  we  believe  it  would  have  been  de¬ 
feated.  Deprived  of  any  opportunity 
to  state  our  case  at  hearings,  we  used 
the  period  between  the  Senate  passage 
and  the  time  the  bill  came  to  a  vote  in 
the  House  to  acquaint  members  of  the 
House  with  the  character  of  this  legis¬ 
lation.  This  effort,  supported  by  a 
heavy  barrage  of  letters  and  telegrams 
from  our  members  to  their  Represen¬ 
tatives,  was  almost  successful,  as  the  tie 
vote  indicated.  Though  we  have  suf¬ 
fered  at  least  a  temporary  defeat  on 
this  issue,  we  believe  this  experience 
demonstrates  the  effectiveness  of  the 
“grass  roots’’  support  which  our  Wash¬ 
ington  office  continually  urges  mem¬ 
bers  to  give  to  our  legislative  programs. 

Our  usual  experience  before  the 
ICC  is  that  we  succeed  in  getting  re¬ 
quests  for  rate  rises  reduced.  During 
the  year,  this  happened  with  both  rail¬ 
road  and  Railway  Express  requests, 
and  with  the  Eastern  railroads’  peti¬ 
tion  for  increases  in  first  class  passen¬ 
ger  fares.  We  also  appeared  before  the 
Commission  to  oppose  the  “hot  cargo’’ 
clauses  in  union  contracts  with  com¬ 
mon  carriers.  We  perform  this  watch¬ 
dog  function  week  in  and  week  out, 
and  the  Transportation  Committee  is 
perhaps  the  most  continuously  occu¬ 
pied  of  all  our  committees  in  this  work 
for  the  benefit  of  the  trade.  The  chair¬ 
man  of  this  hardworking  committee  is 
E.  H.  Wabler,  traffic  manager  of  the 
Rike-Kumler  Company,  and  the  staff 
executive  is  Leonard  F.  Mongeon, 
manager  of  our  Traffic  Group. 

To  a  subcommittee,  consisting  of 
R.  E.  Vantine,  Bloomingdale’s;  H.  L. 
Ebling,  Montgomery  Ward;  Louis 
Laraia,  Fedway  Stores,  and  Leonard 
Mongeon,  we  owe  a  successful  nego¬ 
tiation  with  Railway  Express  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  extension  of  its  reduced 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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On  Our  30th  ylnniversary 
Proudly  udnnounce 

The  World’s  First 
Successful 

Multi-Line 
Marking  Stamp 

^  With  Type  Changing  As  Fast 
As  Dialing  a  Telephone. 

Super  Simplicity  —  anybody 
can  use  it  efficiently  after  a 
few  minutes  instructions  — 
and  become  expert  in  a  very 
short  time! 

• 

A  TRULY  VERSATILE  PRINTER-Take  it  Anywhere-Print  Any¬ 
thing— All  sorts  of  togs— boxes  and  articles  direct  without  a  tag- 
prints  lines  Va"  apart  leaving  space  for  write-ins  and  mark-downs, 
or  Mil'’  apart  with  aid  of  double  stroke  attachment  in  base— Model 
shown  prints  up  to  3  lines— 10  characters  per  Yk"  line— 46  charac¬ 
ters  per  type  band,  entire  alphabet  and  numerals  plus  $  ^  .  —  /  # 
%  Va  16  %— same  as  standard  typewriter— Type  bands  friction 
proofed  against  wear,  and  for  easy  movement— moves  on  rollers 
at  either  end  during  type  setting  position— Handy  stylus  shifts  type 
into  place  as  fast  as  dialing  a  telephone  and  alignment  is  fully 
automatic— easy-to-see  printing  area,  well  marked  for  instant 
aligning— typeplate  box  inverts  and  desired  plate  is  removed  for 
typesetting  in  less  than  4  seconds— Everything  designed  for  Speed 
and  Simplicity. 

MAINTENANCE  SIMPLE— Takes  only  3  minutes  to  replace  a  type 
band— 60  seconds  to  re-ink  or  replace  ink  pad— Over  250  parts, 
virtually  fool-proofed— Oiless  main  bearings  of  nylon— 3  line 
printer  weighs  only  25  oz.  Guaranteed  against  defective  parts 
and  workmanship. 


VERY  LOW  INTRODUCTORY  PRICES-(limit«d  time  only)  This  3-line  printer 
actually  priced  lower  than  usual  single  line,  8-metal-wheel  quick  set  stamp 


with  only  12  characters  per  wheell 

Model  3P  Single  line  Printer  -  -  -  $73-00 

2  lines . 105.00 

3  lines . 135.00 


(all  3  line  capacity  stamps) 

Extra  type  bands  $6.00  per  doz.  Double  sided  ink  pads,  3  for  $1.2-5  Sent 
Post  Paid,  C.O.D.  or  30  Days  net  if  sufRcient  credit  references  are  furnished — 
Any  duties  payable  by  Customer — 2  extra  ink  pads  included,  and  4  extra  typo 
bands  per  type  plate  ordered. 

See  it  at  Booth  71  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Convention. 
Printer  Patents  —  ^2,569,013,  2,T77,iV7 
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rate  schedule  (75  per  cent  of  first  class) 
to  many  additional  items.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  valuable  to  medium  and 
smaller  volume  stores,  which  are  un¬ 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  lower 
rates  on  express  shipments  of  over  125 
p>ounds. 

Taxation 

The  NRDGA  Taxation  Commit¬ 
tee  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Benjamin  M.  Parker,  legal  representa¬ 
tive  for  Rich's,  Atlanta,  has  launched 
a  comprehensive  program  of  service 
to  retailers.  Member  stores  have  al¬ 
ready  received  questionnaires  on  cer¬ 
tain  of  their  taxation  accounting  prac¬ 
tices,  and  there  will  be  more  of  them. 
These  studies  are  statistical  samplings 
which  will  play  an  important  part  in 
the  recommendations  the  Taxation 
Committee  makes  concerning  legisla¬ 
tion  and  administrative  regulations. 
Your  cooperation  in  the  surveys  will  be 
a  service  to  yourself  and  all  retailers. 

Here  is  an  extremely  condensed 
summary  of  some  of  the  projects  in 
which  the  Taxation  Committee  and  its 
six  newly  created  subcommittees  are 
now  involved: 

1.  The  prop>osals  of  the  President’s 
Cabinet  Committee  which  studied  the 
problem  of  tax  relief  for  small  business 
are  being  studied.  The  Committee  will 
make  recommendations  in  the  specific 
interest  of  smaller  volume  retailers— 
that  is,  those  with  annual  sales  of  less 
than  $2  million,  who  constitute  75  per 
cent  of  the  membership  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

2.  Two  stores  have  taken  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  courts  the  retail  claim  that  the  in¬ 
stalment  method  accounting  formula 
should  be  applicable  to  revolving 
credit  sales.  If  the  courts  do  not  sus¬ 
tain  their  p>osition,  the  Taxation  Com¬ 
mittee  will  ask  for  explicit  legislation 
to  bring  revolving  credit  sales  under 
the  instalment  formula. 

3.  The  Committee  has  completed  a 
preliminary  survey  on  store  practice 
in  depreciating  assets.  It  shows  that 
most  stores  use  composite  lives  of  dif¬ 
ferent  groupings  of  assets,  a  practice 
which  reduces  complicated  bookkeep 
ing  and  has  met  with  acceptance  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

The  survey  also  revealed,  however, 
that  some  revenue  agents  have  reduced 


deductions  made  under  the  accelerated 
depreciation  provisions  of  the  1954 
Revenue  Code.  They  have  done  this 
by  arbitrarily  increasing  the  "useful 
life”  of  certain  assets  and  computing 
depreciation  accordingly.  The  Taxa¬ 
tion  Committee  is  bringing  instances 
of  this  practice  to  the  attention  of  the 
Commissioner. 

4.  The  Committee  is  studying  pen¬ 
sions,  profit-sharing,  executive  com¬ 
pensation  and  various  types  of  de¬ 
ferred  compensation  plans  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  retailers  may  make  best  use 
of  these  benefits  and  incentives.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  they  are  a  valuable  method  of  at¬ 
tracting  the  caliber  of  employees  the 
trade  needs.  The  procedure,  again,  is  to 
canvass  a  sample  of  the  membership  to 
determine  what  plans  are  being  used 
and  what  tax  benefits  they  offer.  Later, 
recommendations  will  be  made  for  any 
modifications  in  tax  laws  which  may 
seem  desirable. 

One  such  modification  which  is 
clearly  needed  is  an  amendment  to  the 
tax  laws  that  will  allow  individual 
proprietors  to  deduct  payments  into 
private  p>ension  plans  from  their  tax¬ 
able  income. 

5.  Another  matter  of  concern  in  the 
income  tax  field  is  how  to  arrive  at 
proper  bad  debt  deductions  for  tax 
purposes.  A  study  by  the  Taxation 
Committee  will  endeavor  to  arrive  at 
an  appropriate  percentage  of  reserve 
for  each  type  of  account,  p>olicies  for 
charge-offs  and  methods  of  treating 
recoveries. 

6.  The  Committee  is  preparing  to 
recommend  legislation  that  will  apply 
the  principles  of  accelerated  deprecia¬ 
tion  to  the  amortization  of  capital  in¬ 
vestments  on  leased  prop>erty.  At  pres¬ 
ent  only  straight  line  amortization  is 
p)ossible  on  this  type  of  investment. 

7.  On  the  excise  tax  issue,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  is  standing  by  the  NRDGA’s 
traditional  position,  which  calls  for  the 
removal  of  all  excise  taxes  which  were 
initially  imposed  as  a  wartime  emer¬ 
gency  measure.  It  opposes  the  efforts 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manu¬ 
facturers  and  the  U.  S.  Chamber  to 
secure  a  “broad-based  excise  tax”,  i.e., 
a  universal  Federal  sales  tax;  and,  in¬ 
cidentally,  the  Committee  questions 
the  soundness  of  the  argument  that 
such  a  tax  would  bring  about  a  reduc¬ 


tion  of  present  income  tax  rates. 

These  are  samplings  of  the  many 
projects  in  the  Taxation  Committee’i 
extremely  comprehensive  program.  To 
carry  them  out,  Mr.  Parker  has  ap. 
p>ointed  six  subcommittees.  The  sub¬ 
committees  and  their  chairmen  are: 
Taxation  and  Economics,  Robert  R. 
Jorgensen,  tax  manager  of  Sears,  Roe. 
buck  &  Co.;  Accounting  Practices 
Affected  by  Tax  Laws,  George  Troutt, 
treasurer  of  Associated  Dry  Goods  Cor- 
portion;  General  Income  Tax  Prob¬ 
lems,  Herbert  Schachtschneider,  con¬ 
troller  of  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Ex¬ 
cise  and  Miscellaneous  Taxes,  D.  H. 
Stynchcomb,  executive  vice  president 
and  controller  of  Cohen  Brothers, 
Jacksonville;  and  Administrative  Tax 
Practices,  Ralph  Button,  secretary  and 
tax  manager  of  Allied  Stores  Corp. 
The  staff  executive  for  the  Committee 
is  James  J.  Bliss,  the  Association's  legal 
counsel  and  a  much-respected  authori¬ 
ty  on  retail  tax  questions. 

Vendor  Relations 

This  year  we  have  marked  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Basic  Trade  Provisions  by  NRDGA 
and  by  various  manufacturers’  trade 
associations,  now  numbering  29.  These 
rules,  which  were  developed  by  the 
Vendor  Relations  Committee  and  the 
Apparel  Industries  Inter-Association, 
govern  cancellations,  returns  and  d^ 
liveries,  and  provide  for  arbitration  to 
settle  disputes  in  these  matters.  Arbi¬ 
tration,  however,  has  never  been  neces¬ 
sary. 

Similar  accord  does  not,  of  course, 
exist  on  every  question  that  arises  b6 
tween  buyers  and  sellers.  To  straight¬ 
en  out  differences  and  support  retail¬ 
ing’s  best  interests  is  the  function  of 
the  Vendor  Relations  Committee,  now 
for  the  third  year  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Wade  G.  McCargo,  president 
of  McCargo-Baldwin  Co.,  Richmond. 

In  1957  the  Committee  has  con¬ 
tinued  its  educational  work  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  cash  discounts.  It  has  drawn 
retailers’  attention  to  instances  of  petty 
increases  by  manufacturers  which  are 
too  small  to  pass  on  to  the  customer 
but  which  can  add  up  to  substantial 
sums.  The  Committee  has  protested 
to  manufacturCTs’  trade  associations  in  : 
several  industries  where  there  have 
been  attempts  t6  establish  a  new  prac¬ 
tice  of  charging  for  cartage  between 
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plant  and  shipping  point.  It  has  simi¬ 
larly  protested  attempts  to  impose 
service  charges  on  small  orders  and  to 
charge  for  millinery  labels.  In  all  such 
cases  the  Association’s  position  is  the 
same:  if  the  manufacturer  finds  it  im¬ 
possible  to  absorb  mounting  costs  he 
should  pass  them  on  in  the  merchan¬ 
dise  costs,  not  in  the  form  of  fees  and 
charges  which  come  out  of  the  retail 
margins. 

Other  Expense  Problems.  In  another 
move  to  check  the  tide  of  rising  ex¬ 
penses,  the  Committee  is  at  work  on 
a  project  that  should  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  alterations  required  on  men’s 
clothing.  At  the  Committee’s  direc- 
don,  the  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  Group 
of  the  Merchandising  Division  has 
analyzed  some  60,000  alteration  tickets 
sent  in  by  member  stores.  The  analy¬ 
ses  have  been  coded  by  manufacturer, 
and  the  report  on  his  own  merchan¬ 
dise  will  be  shown  to  each  manufac¬ 
turer.  In  many  cases  the  reports  sug¬ 
gest  that  some  minor  changes  in  sleeve 
lengths  or  waist  measurements  would 
substantially  reduce  the  number  of  al¬ 
terations  required  in  the  store. 

Besides  this  effort  to  reduce  the  ex¬ 
pense  involved  in  men’s  wear  altera- 
don,  the  Committee  continues  to  ad¬ 
vocate  that  stores  should  charge  for 
them.  These  costs  amount,  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  to  4.4  per  cent  of  sales;  in  some 
stores  they  go  as  high  as  9  f>er  cent. 
This  is  a  matter  for  individual  store 
action,  of  course. 

The  Vendor  Relations  Committee 
this  year  joined  the  Store  Management 
Group  and  the  Merchandising  Divi¬ 
sion  in  a  study  of  customer  complaints 
which  are  traceable  to  poor  inspection 
in  furniture  factories.  This  is  a  prolific 
source  of  furniture  department  ex¬ 
pense  and  certainly  one  of  the  reasons 
for  its  poor  profit  contribution.  Our 
aim  is  to  secure  a  substantial  improve¬ 
ment  in  manufacturers’  inspection 
standards. 

Retail  Research  Institute 

THE  Retail  Research  Institute  is 
■  now  a  year  and  a  half  old.  It  was 
created  to  carry  on  fundamental,  long- 
range  research  in  retailing  which  is 
beyond  the  facilities  of  time  or  money 
of  any  of  the  existing  NRDGA  divi¬ 
sions.  In  the  words  of  its  chairman, 


A  nine-state  tour  of  the  Midwest  and  South  was  made  by  Richard  H. 
Rich,  NRDGA  president,  and  J.  Gordon  Dakins,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  in  September.  They  visited  merchants  in  Dayton,  Detroit,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Lincoln,  Kansas  City,  Tulsa,  Little  Rock.  Houston  and  New 
Orleans.  They  saw  some  of  the  most  impressive  urban  renewal  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  country,  and  found  merchants  actively  involved  in  all  of 
them.  The  modernization  and  rebuilding  of  downtown  stores,  they 
reported,  begins  to  match  branch  store  development  in  management 
planning  and  investment.  The  photo  above  shows  President  Rich 
(center)  at  Foley’s,  Houston,  with  Maurice  Lazarus  (left),  Foley’s  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president,  and  Max  Levine,  the  store  president. 


Isadore  Pizitz,  president  of  Pizitz,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  the  Institute’s  purpose  is  to 
secure  for  retailing  "the  great  value  of 
fundamental  and  searching  research, 
as  a  tool  for  self-appraisal,  construc¬ 
tive  criticism  and  imaginative  pioneer- 
mg. 

The  Institute  has  already  done  much 
to  advance  the  day  when  stores  can 
benefit  more  widely  from  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  electronic  data  processing.  A 
study  of  the  equipment  of  this  kind  in 
member  stores  was  made  and  distrib¬ 
uted.  It  gave  the  first  comprehensive 
picture  of  the  status  of  mechanization 
in  office  procedures  among  stores  and 
indicated  that,  by  and  large,  retailers 
are  more  interested  than  active  in  this 
area.  A  series  of  meetings  with  con¬ 
trollers  and  merchandise  managers  was 
followed  by  similar  meetings  with 
manufacturers.  The  Institute’s  aim  is 
to  widen  and  clarify  retail  understand¬ 
ing  of  what  may  be  expected  from  this 
kind  of  equipment  and  to  educate 
manufacturers  as  to  what  the  specific 
requirements  of  retailers  are.  Two  re¬ 
tail  seminars  on  data  processing  have 
been  held,  and  were  well  attended. 

In  preparation  for  a  report  on  the 
improvement  of  the  department  store 


organization  structure  the  Institute 
conducted,  last  summer,  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  survey  of  present  store  practice. 
The  58-page  questionnaire  which  was 
distributed  was  probably  the  most 
searching  and  detailed  our  members 
have  ever  received.  A  number  told  us 
that  just  answering  the  questionnaire 
had  been  an  illuminating  and  valuable 
project.  A  preliminary  report  will  be 
presented  at  the  annual  convention 
next  month. 

A  study  of  executive  compensation 
in  retailing,  made  at  the  request  of  the 
Committee  on  Careers  in  Retailing,  is 
now  reaching  completion.  Besides 
data  on  compensation  itself,  it  con¬ 
tains  an  enormous  amount  of  impor¬ 
tant  information  on  the  length  of  serv¬ 
ice,  age,  education  and  other  charac¬ 
teristics  of  retail  executives. 

The  Handbook  on  Research,  which 
is  another  project  of  the  Institute,  v/ill 
concern  the  research  techniques  that 
can  be  used  by  store  staffs  without 
much  professional  assistance. 

Milton  Woll,  the  Institute’s  first  di¬ 
rector,  left  the  Association  recently  to 
join  a  management  consultant  firm. 
He  was  succeeded  last  month  by 
Arnold  Skinner. 


December,  1957 
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Equipment  and  Services 


2  Significant 
Publications ! 

Salary  and  Bonus 
Payment  Plans— 

7.  For  Buyers  and  Divi¬ 
sional  Merchandise 
Managers 

2.  For  Branch  Store 
Managers  and  De¬ 
partment  Managers 

Both  based  on  what  independent 
stores  and  chains  are  now  doing. 

Contain: 

•  Incentive  plans  for  buyers  and  divi¬ 
sional  merchandise  managers. 

•  Incentives  for  branch  store  executives. 

e  How  to  make  bonus  arrangements,  and 
on  what  basis. 

•  Examples  of  various  types  of  arrange¬ 
ments— formal  and  informal  agree¬ 
ments,  factors  to  consider  in  getting  up 
your  own  plan. 

ORDER  NOW! 

Price:  NRDGA  Members  $2  each 
Non*Members  $4  each 


Merchandising  Division,  NRDGA 
100  W.  31  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  the  following: 

....  copies  SALARY  &  BONUS 
PLANS  FOR  BUYERS  & 
DIV.  MGRS. 

....  copies  SALARY  &  BONUS 
PLANS  FOR  BRANCH 
MGRS.  &  DEPT.  MGRS. 

NAME . 

COMPANY  . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY . STATE . 

Mak*  checks  payable  to  NATIONAL  RETAIL 
DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION  (add  3%  Sales 
Tax  on  New  York  City  orders) 


Space  Savers.  Space-saving  and  money¬ 
saving  possibilities  in  the  use  of  shelf 
filing  instead  of  cabinet  filing  are  at¬ 
tracting  retailers’  attention.  From  the 
money  angle,  Remington  Rand  re¬ 
ports  that  its  accounts  payable  file  in¬ 
stallation  at  the  Joseph  Horne  Com¬ 
pany  costs  exactly  half  of  what  con¬ 
ventional  cabinets  would  cost.  Be¬ 
sides  that,  the  same  space  that  used  to 
accommodate  one  year’s  pap>erwork 
now  provides  filing  room  for  two  years. 

Diebold,  Inc.,  introducing  new  open 
shelf  filing  equipment  last  month,  puts 
the  space  saving  in  these  terms:  30 
square  feet  can  now  provide  2690 
inches  of  filing  space,  which  would  re¬ 
quire  60  square  feet  with  four-drawer 
cabinets.  Shelving  permits  narrower 
aisles  between  the  files  than  cabinets 
require,  since  no  allowance  need  be 
made  for  opening  drawers. 

These  open  shelf  installations  have 
clearly  Visible  indexing,  efficient  di¬ 
viders  and  pull-out  work  shelves. 

Another  space-saving  idea  is  to 
mount  storage  file  cabinets  on  ball¬ 
bearing  wheels  that  roll  on  steel  tracks. 
Aisles  between  the  rows  of  cabinets 
are  eliminated.  One  cabinet  is  omitted 
from  each  row  to  permit  access  to  the 
units  behind.  Any  cabinet  in  a  row 
can  be  reached  by  rolling  the  rest  of 
the  row  along  the  tracks.  Even  when 
loaded  to  capacity,  the  storage  units 
are  said  to  move  easily  on  their  ball¬ 
bearing  bases.  Manufacturer  of  the 
wheeled  bases  and  tracks  is  Mobile 
Racks,  Inc.,  New  York,  which  calls  its 
installation  the  Rol-Rak.  It’s  in  use  at 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  morgue 
files,  and  is  said  to  have  accomplished 
a  60  per  cent  saving  in  storage  space. 

New  Price  Marker.  A  high  speed,  light¬ 
weight  multi-line  printer  is  announced 
by  Rapitag  Needle  Company  of  Fort 
Lake,  Florida.  It  prints  up  to  three 
lines,  10  characters  per  line.  Each  tyf)e 
band  contains  46  characters:  alphabet, 
numerals  and  basic  symbols.  Type 

Have  you  Men 

"SHRINKAGE  -  THE 

SHOPLIFTING 

PROBLEM" 

TM*  Anti-Shoplifting  Training  FUm  — 

PROTECTIVi  FILMS,  INC. 

175  5tl)  Are.  New  York  10.  N.  Y. 


changing  is  said  to  be  quick  and 
simple,  the  rubber  type  bands  being 
mounted  on  rollers  at  both  ends  dur¬ 
ing  the  changing  operation. 

Low  Cost  Air  Conditioning.  Westing- 
house  has  introduced  a  new  air  condi¬ 
tioner  for  small  stores  which  requires 
no  water  connections.  Called  the  Duct- 
aire,  it  is  a  2  HP  unit  with  its  own 
prefabricated  ducts  and  two  outlet 
grills.  The  standard  installation  kit 
contains  six  four-foot  sections  of  duct, 
and  additional  sections  can  be  added 
The  Ductaire  fits  into  a  transom  and 
is  said  to  air  condition  1400  square  feet 

Doorless  Entrances.  Air  Curtain  in¬ 
stallations,  previously  a  custom  job, 
are  now  available  as  prefabricated 
units,  The  American  Air  Curtain 
Corp.  (10408  Manchester  Avenue,  St 
Louis  22)  announces.  The  unit  comet 
in  widths  from  six  to  12  feet,  all  eight 
feet  high,  and  with  folding  doors  w 
sliding  panels  for  night  closing.  The 
Air  Curtain  allows  the  entrance  to  re¬ 
main  completely  open  during  business 
hours,  at  the  same  time  insulating  the 
interior  and  preventing  the  entrance 
of  dust,  rain  or  snow. 

Filing  Cost  Study.  “How  to  Measure 
Your  Filing  Costs  and  Efficiency”  is  the 
title  of  a  new  Remington  Rand  hand¬ 
book,  available  from  local  sales  offices. 
It  is  a  study  of  all  types  of  record  con¬ 
trols  and  record  protection;  discusses 
record  retention  and  disposition  sched¬ 
ules;  tells  how  to  measure  filing 
efficiency  and  figure  costs;  winds  up 
with  recommendations  on  how  man¬ 
agement  can  improve  file  efficiency. 

Protection  Device.  A  new  burglar 
alarm  protects  anything  in  a  store  or 
office  so  that  lights  or  alarms  are  acti¬ 
vated  merely  by  the  approach  of  a 
human  body.  It  can  protect  a  cash 
register  or  transform  an  ordinary 
drawer  or  file  into  a  protected  cash  re¬ 
pository.  The  device,  called  the  Marl 
16,  is  manufactured  by  American  Re 
search  Products  and  distributed  by 
The  Werner  Company,  188  West  Ran¬ 
dolph  St.,  Chicago.  It  is  portable  and 
is  concealed  behind  a  panel  or  mer¬ 
chandise  on  a  shelf. 
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Balance 

inventories 

automatically 


WITH  IBM  RAMAC  CONTROLS! 


V 


BM's  NEW 


305  RAMAC 


Thu  remarkable  new  306  RAMAC  eyetem  produeee  up-to-the-minute 
merchandising  facts  in  fractions  of  a  second.  Automatically  updating 
all  vital  records  as  changes  occur,  it  brings  you  the  fresh  facts  that  help 
you  keep  “fresh  merchandise”  in  stock. 


Your  inventories  are  always  at  the  “profit  level,”  continu¬ 
ously  refiecting  up-to-the-minute  customer  preference— with 
IBM’s  amazing  new  305  RAMAC  Syston  of  Merchan¬ 
dise  Control. 


DATA  PMCISSIIM 
EucTiic  rrrnmTOs 
MIUTAIY  PaODUCTS 
TIME  EQUIPMENT 


Recording  Euid  anidyzing  stock  movements  fEister,  more 
accurately  than  ever  before,  305  RAMAC  helps  you  main¬ 
tain  a  healthy  assortment  of  stock.  As  a  result,  you  keep 
wanted  classifications,  price  lines,  styles  and  colors  always 
on  hand  . . .  eliminate  costly  out-of-stodr  situations  ...  re¬ 
duce  markdowns  . . .  send  eliminate  costly  manual  posting 
of  stock  cards. 


•  Rtndom  Acceu  Metliod  of  AecounUnt  tnd  Contiol 


Wiuit  more  RAMAC  facts?  Just  ceiU  your  local  IBM  r^re- 
sentative,  or  write;  RETAIL  DEPARTMENT  A57-C. 
IBM  Corp.,  590  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


DATA 

PROCESSING 


THE  LIONEL  CORPORATION 

"World’s  largest  maker  of  miniature  trains” 


4 
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G/fSttonui  Accounting  Machine  System  saves  us 
more  than  100%  a  year  on  our  investment.” -thiuonilcorpoiation. 


New  York 


“We  use  the  National  Accounting  Machine 
because  of  its  many  automatic  features  which 
do  so  much  of  the  operators'  work  that  there 
is  a  great  saving  of  both  time  and  effort. 

“We  estimate  that  these  savings  return  us 
more  than  100%  a  year  on  our  investment. 

"There  are  other  benefits  besides  direct  sav¬ 
ings.  The  work  is  neater.  Several  records  are 


made  simultaneously.  Needed  figure  informa¬ 
tion  is  obtained  sooner — while  it  is  news,  not 
history.  And  employees  are  happier  because 
the  work  is  made  easier." 


President,  The  Lionel  Corporation 


THB  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY  ,  DAYTON  9.  OHIO 

989  Offices  IN  94  COUNTRIES 


In  your  business,  too,  Notional 
machines  will  pay  for  themselves  with 
the  money  they  save,  then  continue 
savings  as  onnuol  profit.  Your  nearby 
National  man  will  gladly  show  how 
much  you  can  save. 

(See  the  yellow  pages 

in  your  phone  book.)  ■■ 


